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The Bouquet. 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 
a 

This moral Novel, which we are about to give 
entire in the Kaleidoscope, in weekly portions, has 
never before been printed in England. A copy of 
the work was presented to us by the publisher, a 
very respectable bookseller of Washington, to whom 
we were lately introduced, as he passed through 
Liverpool on his return to the United States. 

The work has no high pretensions to literary me- 
rit, although occasional passages ‘are to be found in 
it which are very well written. It is the moral 
which induced us to republish it, as it is of uni- 
versal application. Pope says— 

In pride, in erring pride, the mischief lies; 
All quit their spheres, and rush into the skies. 


Substituting the fashionable world for the skies, the 
paraphrase would very well suit the work as a motto, 
as its tendency is to expose the folly of aiming at 
moving in a sphere incompatible with our fortunes ; 
not that the author would suppress the laudable 
ambition of rising in the scale of society by talent, 
integrity, and industry. It is the folly of attaching 
that importance to mere rank and fortune which 
ought to belong to merit alone, that the author 
would expose and repress. He has most forcibly 
exhibited the heart-burnings and humiliations to 
which those are inevitably exposed, who quit their 
spheres in society for the mere gratification of sharing 
the occasional smiles or capricious condescension of 
those frivolous favourites of fortune, who have no 
other recommendation than their opulence or-here- 
ditary rank. 

The purport of the Novel is more explicitly de- 
tailed in the author’s introduction, to which we 
shall now call the attention of our readers, after 
stating that the work we are about to lay before 
them, through the medium of the Kaleidoscope, con- 
sists of 257 duodecimo pages, so that it will, pro- 
bably, require three or four months to complete it 
in weekly portions. 

Our readers would do well to put it into the hands 
of their young friends, although the moral is quite 
as applieable to those more advanced in life.—£dit. 
Kal. ——— 

INTRODUCTION. 


The purport of this little work is to demonstrate 
that gentility is independent of birth, wealth, or con- 
dition, but is derived from that cultivation of mind 
which imparts elevation to sentiment and refine- 


may be found; knowledge acting upon character, 
as fire upon gold, purifying it from any base or gross 
admixture. 

To prove this truth, no recurrence need be had 
to other ages, or other countries ; our own age and 
our own country abound with examples of men, 
who, by their force of mind, have risen above their 
birth, and ennobled, instead of being ennobled by, 


their name. 

In fact, a large proportion, if not a majority of 
the great men who have illustrated our nation, have 
won their bright inheritance by inteliectual prowess, 
unaided by the favours of fortune. 

If Horace and Virgil were the favourites of 
Augustus, our Franklin was equally admired and 
caressed in the most splendid court of Europe, and 
the highest circles of society; for knowledge im- 
parted to his manners a pelish beyond the power of 
art, and made this low-born American as much the 
idol of the fashionable as of the philosophic world. 

Ignorance, though united with wealth, is vulgar. 
Knowledge, though enchained to poverty, is respect- 
able. 

Prone to imitate the manners and imbibe the 
principles and prejudices of the old world, aristo- 
cratical notions respecting rank in society are too 
prevalent in our country where no privileged orders 
exist. Wealth, in the acquisition of which knaves 
and fools are often more successful than the wise 
and good, ought not to be the passport into the 
higher orders of society.. Education should be the 
test of gentility. Let this.be once established, and 
the sordid desires (with which this nation has been 
reproached) will be exchanged for aspirations after 
nobler objects. Europeans have stigmatized us as 
a money-making people; if there is justice in the 
reproach, it is owing to the circumstance, that 
wealth bestows distinction; take from it this power 
and confer it on education, and we shall then bea 
knowledge-seeking, and not a money-making people ; 
since, from the peasant and mechanic, all aspire to 
rise in the social order, and will embrace those 
means which ensure success. 

In this simple tale the aim has been to demon. 
strate, through the medium of amusing incidents, 
rather than serious reflections, that education is 


gentility ; which truth, if universally adopted, would | 


induce parents, who now lavish their hard-earned 
wealth on dress and equipage, to devote it to the 
mental improvement of their children, thereby 
fitting them to endure poverty with dignity, and 
prosperity with mederation. 


CHAPTER. I. 


It had been a cold blustering day; the snow, 
which, incessantly falling, had been drifted in hears 
against the houses, covered the gouds exposed at 


corner of the street was a large brick house, over 
the door of which, in large letters, appeared the 
name of Timothy M‘Carty, who at this moment was 
most busily employed in clearing away the snow 
from the window frames and hinges of the shutters, 
that he might close them for the night. This was 
no easy job, for it was frozen into all the crevices, 
and the wind blew the snow and sleet that were still 
falling, so violently in his face, that he was often 
obliged to turn round to get breath, button his coat 
tighter, and breathe on his benumbed fingers. 

The shop-boy meanwhile had carried in the kegs, 
boxes, &c. and all that stood on the pavement, and 
was shovelling away the snow from before the door. 
The shutters were at last forced to, and Mr. M‘Carty 
shaking the snow from his coat, and stamping it 
from his feet, entered his shop. He laid his hat on 
the counter, and joined the circle round a close stove 
that stoad in the centre of the shop. “A bitter 
cold night,” said he, as he rubbed his hands, and 
put up first one foot and then the other against the 
side of the stove; “a night not fit for cat or dog to 
turn out in.”—“ Then sure, Maester M‘Carty, its no 
fitting for honest folks,” sid a good natured.looking 
little fellow, while he put a fresh quid of tobacco in 
his mouth. “No, no,” said a knowing-looking man, 
nodding his head with a significant wink to his 
opposite neighbour, “ Maester M‘Carty will be no 
saying such a thing, and I'll answer for it he'll 
make honest folks welcome to a snug birth here as 
long as they may like it, been’t to to-morrow morn- 
ing, and a plenty to drink in the bargain; hey, 
Maester ?’’—“'T’o be sure, to be sure,’ answered the 
host, turning his back to the stove, after having well 
warmed and dried his feet. 

This shop was called a grocery shop, like all others 
of the same description, though had any one taken 
an inventory of its contents, they would have been 
puzzled to tell why it was so called, since the shelves 
on one side displayed dry goods of every description 
—hardware, earthenware, tin-ware, shelves loaded 
with shoes, others with books, paper, quills, some 
with gally-pots, pill-boxes, paints, oils, enkes, sugar- 
plumbs, and spices. In fact it was a very Noah’s 
ark of comforts and conveniences. On the counter 
was a large cheese, with a huge knife beside it, with 
bread, crackers, and giny::vbread, pipes and tobacco 
scattered about among pewter measures and drink- 
ing glasses, where the labourer or mechanic could 
stop for his luncheon, instead of going home to his 
dinner, and where he found such a collection of 
comforts that he could seldom get away until bed. 
time. 

But all this display of good things and convenient 
nick-knacks were, in fact, only the baits used’ for 
catching customers in a much more profitable com. 
modity, which occupied the other side of the shop. 
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Here stood in long array, pipes, hogsheads, and casks 
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of all sizes, with wine and spirits of every descrip- 
tion. Here were opened those ever-flowing fountains, 
poverty, disease, and misery to the buyer, and of 
easily acquired riches to the seller. 

The cartmen and other labourers, whom the storm 
had driven early in the day to this shelter, and who 
had been drinking ever since, were most of them, 
with folded arms and cigars in their mouths, nod- 
ding, or rather dozing round the stove. The dim 
light from an iron lamp that hung from the ceiling 
was rendered still more dim by the clouds of to- 
bacco-smoke that filled the shop. 

“Its pinching cold the night,” said a meagre- 
looking man, drawing his chair closer to the stove, 
“ and its so snug and comfortable here, I’ve no mind 
to tarn out, though I be a bit afraid my wife will 
be uneasy like, seeing I’m not right well of the 
chills and fevers yet. I'll be bound she and the 
little ones are peeping out on the storm and wonder- 
ing what keeps daddy so long.”—“ And what harm 
will their wondering do? let them wonder, say I, 
and do you sit where you are,” said a hard-featured, 
red-faced fellow. “Yes, but poor things,” replied the 
pale, meagre man, “they havn’t such a comfortable 
tire to wonder by. I promised to have been home 
right early, and to have bought ’em a quarter of a 
cord, or so, for we hayn’t had a stick 0’ wood these 
three days; but now”—and he sighed deeply, “I 
have not the wherewith to buy a stick. I jist 
stopped at noon to get a dram and a bit o’ bread 
und cheese, and here I’ve been ever since, and my 
change has all run out.”’—“ Well, and where’s the 
harm o’ that, if a plenty o’ the pure stuff has run 
in?” said another. “'lhe harm!” said the pale, 
meagre man, with another deep sigh, “the harm! 
— my wife could better tell ye what’s the 

arm.’”’ 

During this discourse Mr. M‘Carty seemed rather 
fidgetty, and he had turned round his face, and then 
his back, to the stove several times ; had shaken the 
ashes out of his pipe, and filled it again, but all 
would not do; the pale face, the deep sighs of the 
meagre man had touched some inward feeling that 
he could not get rid of, turn which way he would. 
Hic went to the counter, cut off a large slice of 
cheese, took a loaf of bread, and wrapped them 
together in a newspaper, then turning to the pale- 
faced man,“ Here, John,’ said he, “take this to 
your wife and little ones, they may be hungry as 
well as cold.”—“ God bless you, God bless you,” he 
replied; “this gives me courage to go home.” 

Mr. M‘Carty, as he heard these words, breathed 
easier, and bidding Tom, the shop-boy, to attend to 
the customers, he opened the sash door that divided 
the shop from his parlour, as he called the large 
adjoining room. A rousing fire was blazing in an 
open stove. The tea-kettle, which stood in one 
eorner of the hearth, was sending up its steam while 
the singjng and bubbling of the water made no 
unpleasant sound to one that loved her tea as well 
as Mrs. M‘Carty. 

This good woman, the very picture of contented 
ignorance and indolent good nature, was sitting in a 
rocking chair, her arms folded before her, with a 
pipe in her mouth, rocking backwards and forwards, 
while she looked at the blazing tire and listened to 
the singing of the tea-kettle. 

Two fine healthy-looking boys kneeling before the 
fire, were eagerly euguged roasting chesnuts. A 
large table stood near; it was covered with a cloth 
‘hat would have been in a more proper place had it 


been in the wash tub; a tray with china cups and 
saucers, and plated tea-pots, &c. showed pretensions 
to elegance not much in harmony with the brass | 
candlesticks and dipped candles; but then there 
were plated candlesticks and mould candles with ! 
cut paper round them, standing on the mantel-piece ; 
but as they had stood there for several months with- | 
out being used, it must be owned they were rather | 
dim and dusty. 

The floor was covered with a very handsome 
carpet, at least it had once been handsome; what 
it now was, it would be difficult to tell, for although 
new, its colours were no longer discernible. Neither 
the father nor his sons had ever been taught to scrape 
the mud from their shoes, and as they were con- 
tinually running in and out, and the streets were 
not paved, they soon brought in mud and dust 
enough to destroy the bright colours of the new 
carpet. The mahogany tables and the painted and 
gilt chairs, the scarlet worsted curtains, all bore 
marks that none of the family washed their hands 
oftener than they scraped their shoes. Yet to eyes 
accustomed, as Mrs. M‘Carty’s had been, to the 
scanty and coarse comforts of the poor, this apart- 
ment was magnificent, and often as she rocked her- 
self to and fro, with her foot resting on a handsome 
fender, she would cast round the parlour a com- 
placent and self-satisfied look, and wonder “ if the 
President’s drawing-room could be any grander.” 
When Mr. M‘Carty entered this grand room, it was 
not with the complacent, self-satisfied air his wife 
exhibited, nor the self-satisfied temper he usually 
enjoyed. Instead of chuckling his wife under the 
chin, or tickling the boys and pinching their ears, 
as he usually did when of an evening he joined his 
family, he now sat down in his chair which stood in 
the.corner opposite his wife, and drawing it nearer 
the fire, he put his feet on the fender, his hands into 
his jacket pockets, and fixing his eyes on the fire, 
seemed lost in thought. A loud blast made the 
windows and shutters rattle, and burst open a door 
that opened on a longentry. “ Poor fellow,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. M‘Carty, starting and looking towards 
the window, from which one of the shutters was 
torn by the gust of wind. 

“Why, what’sthat you’re saying, Tim?” asked his 
wife. “What poor fellow do you see?” said she, 
following the direction of her husband’s eye to the 
window. 

“Pho, pho,” answered he, “ no one’s there but 
the storm, which is raging without.”—* And what 
matters that to us?” said his wife, casting her eyes 
round the close comfortable room, and then on the 
heap of hickory coals that glowed on the hearth; 
“what matters that to us, when we don’t feel the 
storm.”—*“ Ay, but wify, there are those who do 
feel it, and bitterly too, and who may-hap would 
feel less, if we felt more of it.””—“ Rale Darga 
you are quite past comprehension. hat poor 
fellow was you meaning jist now ?”—* A poor 
fellow, 'whose hard earnings this cold wintry day 
will make you and your boys the warmer and the 
richer, while his own wife and little ones may be 
this minute, for what I know, starving with cold 
and hunger.” M‘Carty started ap as he uttered 
these words, and walked hastily about the room, 
looking now at the large mahogany sideboard, now 
at the looking glasses, curtains, and other expensive 
articles of furniture, muttering as he did so,— 
“ Whiskey, whiskey.”’— Upon my word, Tim, its my 
opinion you'll go crazy one of these days ; you get 
into such queer tantrams, there’s no knowing what 
to make of you. What maggot have you got into 





here, Tim, come sit here by me, and sce if I can, 
get it out.” He sat down in the chair his wif 
pulled close by her, and let her take his hand ang 
stroke his face. He was an affectionate, tender. 
hearted man, and his wife’s fondness was alwa 
irresistible; it could allay either his anger or his 
sorrow, and persuade him to do whatever she wished 
he should do, “Come now, let’s hear about this 
poor fellow, for its he, whoever he is, and no maggot 
that is tormenting you.” 

After satisfying her on this point, “My deg 
Peggy,” he continued, “ my conscience is not easy 
at times. Now only look round you and see hoy 
things are. Here is a large three story, handsome 
brick house, we’re living in. Now tell me, Peggy, 
out of what is these bricks made? Why out 9 
whiskey. Look at your well-filled store room; 
what filled it so chuck full of all that’s nice and 
good? Why whiskey. And your closets and bean. 
reaus full of fine linen and chintzes, silks, and what 
not. What was it stored them with things fitting 
a born lady? Why whiskey. Yes, Peggy ; one 
gallon of whiskey, which was all we had when we 
began the world, out of that one poor gallon, ha 
this brick house and all it holds been made.” 

“And for what do you lament over that, Tim; 
according to my notion’ you should be proud, and 
thankful in the bargain, for making such a: great 
fortin so easily.” 

“ Easily, indeed!” replied he with a sigh; “ too 
easily. Had I worked at any trade, and the people 
I worked for got any thing for their money, I should 
be satisfied. The man that pays a carpenter for 
building his house, has his house for his money ; or 
if he pays his baker, or butcher, he has food to com. 
fort him and his family ; or to the storekeeper, why 
he has clothes to clothe them. But the poor souls 
who bought my whiskey, deprived themselves and 
their families, perhaps, of house, food, clothes, and 
got nothing for their money but misery! When| 
think of it, Peggy, when I think of it, the great 
fortune of which you are so proud, lies like a great 
weight on my conscience.” 

*“ Well, did I ever hear the like,” said his wife; 
“why, for sure and sartin you’re turning foolish in 
your old days. Why isn’t there hundreds of people 
that makes fortins the same way, and if you was to 
shut up shop, do you suppose that would stop people 
from drinking? No, truly ; jist as many hogsheads 
of spirits would be sold and other people would get 
the benetit. Now, why shouldn’t you get the money 
folks will spend in liquor as well as another body?” 

“Why that’s true,’? answered her husband, his 
countenance brightening up; “that’s true; as long 
as people mill buy, they may as well buy of us, as of 
others. That’s true, Peggy; I always said you were 
a sensible woman, and this proves it ; lawyer Jen- 
nings couldn’t have argued the point better, and now 
let us have supper; that poor fellow had almost 
taken my appetite away, but you, honey, as you 
always do, have set it all to rights.” 

The heaped plate of smoking buck-wheat cakes, 
swimming in butter, the dish of fried sausages with 
its savory steam, a plate of white and transparent 
honeycembs were put on the table with the fragrant 
tea, and drew even the boys from their roasted 
chesnuts. 

There was as great a difference in the appetites of 
this good couple as there was in their appearance. 
A piece of information, however, quite unnecessary 
to any one who could have seen them, as Mrs. 
M‘Carty’s unwieldly corpulence and almost bloated 
face would have indicated the goodness of her 
appetite, while Mr. M‘Carty’s slight and alert little 
person looked as if it might have been supported 
on bread and water. In his complexion, it might 
be said, without any flattery, that the rose and lily 
were mingled. His forehead was as fair, his cheeks 
as blooming, as a young maiden’s, which, united 
to his mild blue eye, and sprightly good-natured 
countenance, had won for him, when young, the 
heart of the fair Peggy ; for once, she too, had been 





our head now ?”—“ One that’s well nigh got in my | fair, though now no vestige of either lily or rose 
aay I'm thinking,” replied he, “ Well, come! remained on her broad round face. Her nose was 
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——- ——ermemnee 
—peony coloured I should say—as her plump 
a. Seach, in truth, could be compared to 
nothing but two full blown peonies. This may 
be easily accounted for. Until very lately, Mrs. 
M‘Carty had had no servant, or assistant in her 
household duties, and while her husband was stand- 
ing behind his counter, sheltered even from the light 
of the sun, (for but little is admitted into our shops) 
she was broiling over the fire, or working in her 
rden, without even a bonnet on; for in those days 
the possibility of being a lady never entered her 
pericranium, and she attached no consequence to 
shape or complexion, The indoor and sedentary 
habits of the husband lessened, while the out-door 
and active pursuits of the wife increased her ap- 
tite, and made her, without reluctance, join to 
igh seasoned food, a plenty of strong beverage. 
Timothy, the eldest sun, strong, florid, and robust, 
she called her boy, while Chariey, who weak, pale, 
and puny, she said was his father’s own son; this 
did not, however, make her love him the less. It 
had the very contrary effect, for as never woman 
loved husband more than Mrs. M‘Carty loved her 
dear Timothy, so mother never doted on child more 
than she did on her sweet little Charley. “ Oh, you 
are your father’s own son,” was one of the fondest 
epithets of endearment. 

The supper over, the black girl, who waited, was 
sent fur the boys’ night clothes, and after their 
mother had put them on, and made them kneel 
before her and say, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,”’ 
which verse was their morning as well as nightly 
prayer, and giving Tim his hearty kiss, she took her 

t on her lap, saying, “ Now hug mammy tight with 
Poth his little arms, and give her a sweet kiss.” 
This was a task which the loving little Charley was 
eer willing to perform, and of which he never 
wearied. Often would he continue to hug and kiss 
his mammy, till Tim, out of patience with waiting, 
would pull him by force from his mother’s arms, 
while she, quite angry, would catch him up again, 
crying out, “ Trundle off, you great batter-tub, you, 
Til carry Charley up myself, soI will. Ay, ay, he 
was made to be waited on, one may see that plain 
enough.” 

This was a prediction she was determined to 
verify. Often would she say to her husband, “ You 
wili see, my prophecy will come true ; Charles will 
bea gentleman, every inch of him; yes, if he hasn’t 
acent in his pocket; it is in the very natur of him; 
but as for that mammy’s boy, that pudding-headed 
fllow, if you give him all your fortin he wouldn’t 
lok genteel.” 





CHAPTER II. 

Years rolled on. ‘The gallon of whiskey, which 
had been the original capital of Mr. M‘Carty, had, 
like a grain of mustard-seed, multiplied itself a 
thousand and a thousand-fold, and made him one 
ofthe richest men in the city. But riches, as Mrs. 
MCarty had truly observed, cannot make people 
genteel. It was in vain that this good couple built 
astill larger and handsomer house, and furnished 
it splendidly—that the dram-shop, or as it was called, 
grocery store, WAS exchanged for what was really 
uch, and kept at a distance from the dwelling- 
house. It was in vain that she employed the most 
fshionable mantua-maker and milliner, and.had a 
hice little carriage to ride in; all would not do; 
firs. M‘Carty, who was a shrewd woman, felt that 
genteel people thought no more of her than when 
the lived in her humble frame house, and dressed 
in domestic cotton, In addition to her two boys she 


had now a daughter, and to make this daughter a|“ Oh,” thought she, “it is tearing my very heart- 


lady, and Charles a gentleman, was the object of 
hercare and her ambition. ‘The little girl was sent 
tothe best schools, she learned dancing and music, 
ind French, and dressed much smarter than the 
xeretary’s and commodore’s daughters, who went 
tothe same school, and yet she was not asked home 
with them, nor would they accept of her invitations 
to go home with her, 
This was a sad affair, a cause of continual frettin 


her fortune worthless, if it could not procure gen- 
tility for her children; as for herself and husband, 
she had long given up the hope. 
One winter’s evening, while the children were 
gone to a practising ball, and she and her husband 
were sitting up to await their return, Mrs. M‘Carty, 
after a long silence in which she had been musing 
on the subject, stirred the fire up to a brighter 
blaze, added several sticks which were lying in 
the corner, and taking her pipe from her mouth, 
and deliberately pressing her finger on the to- 
bacco, till she had extinguished it, laid it on the 
mantel-piece, and thus addressed her husband, who 
sat half dozing in his comfortable arm-chair. 
“Tim,” said she, giving him a push to rouse him, 
“ Tim, do now listen to a body.” 
The good-natured man rubbed his eyes with the 
back of his hand, and inquired what she had to say, 
as he was prepared to listen. 
“ Weil then, Tim, I have been thinking and 
thinking, what use is there in all the riches we have 
got.”—* What use!” exclaimed the husband,— 
“ Why, haven’t they given you all your heart’s 
desire? Haven’t you one of the best houses in the 
city—the handsomest furnished—the finest clothes, 
and the best the market affords? and you’re think- 
ing what use your riches are of; why, what would 
the woman have?”—“ Have?” returned his wife, 
“ why I would have whatall these things won’t give 
me, it seems; I would have'gentility.”’—* Pho, pho, 
woman, leave gentility for the quality, and enjoy 
the good things Providence has given you.’’—* [ 
can enjoy no such thing,” said “ she, while my sweet 
Charley there, that looks as much like a gentleman 
as the best of the quality, is looked down upon by 
any one. Quality! indeed; I wonder in a free 
country like this, where one man’s as good as 
another, what makes quality! Iam sure, by what 
I hear say, you are far richer than the President 
himself, except jist while he has his salary ; and 
from what folks say, and the papers say, General 
Washington himself, and three or four other 
generals, or them there secretaries and judges, and 
Congressmen, were but poor boys. Some of their 
fathers were farmers, some mechanics, and some 
shopkeepers. So I don’t see what hinders our 
children from being genteel.” 
“ Edication, child, edication, and good manners. 
Now, you and I haven’t had the chance to have 
either.’ 
“ Well, if that’s all that’s wanting, we can buy edi- 
cation and good manners for the children, I suppose, 
as well as any thing else ; and if we spend our whole 
Jortin to get them, it will be well spent.” 
“J don’t pretend to differ from you in that point, 
and had I had my way, the work would have been 
begun before now.”’ 
“Don’t come over me with that old project of 
yours,” said Mrs. M‘Carty, witha heightened colour, 
“ for as for sending the chilaven from home to foren 
parts, it’s what [ can never be consenting to.” 
“Then, my dear wife, you must content yourself 
with seeing them rich, and [ hope happy and honest 
mechanics—for though we may make them happy 
and honest at home, yet neither you nor I can make 
them genteel.” 
Mrs. M‘Carty pondered some time on this decla- 
ration. She sensibly felt that her own habits and 
manners were very different from the habits and 
manners of the quality, as she termed well-educated 
genteel society. Yet to part with her darling Char- 
ley, who was such a puny boy, or with the pretty 
little Catharine, who was her -pride and delight, 


strings; it isas bad asdeath itself. Now, as for'Tim, 
he could take care of himself any wheres; but the 
other tender little souls would perish outright, if J 
didn’t watch and care for them.” While she was 
pondering on the subject, the children came home. 
Neither Charles nor his sister looked as well pleased 
as their brother Timothy. They had both been dis- 
satisfied with their partners, but he had danced with 





ud-vexation to the fond mother, who thought a 


age ; had a fine, open, good-natured face, and was 
lively, frank, and affectionate in his manners, and 
was a universal favourite. Charles, on the contrary, 
had a long, thin, pale face; was small of his age, of 
a naturally shy, timid, and reserved disposition ;— 
qualities which had been increased by his being kept 
always at home, tied, as it were, to his mother’s 
aprou-string. As for Catharine, her mother had 
stuffed her little head with such ideas of riches that 
she treated most of her schoolmates with such airs 
of superiority that she was universally disliked. 
They were all thought uncommonly smart children, 
and were generally at the head of their respective 
classes. 

Whenever Mr. and Mrs. M‘Carty were alone, the 
constant subject of conversation was whether their 
daughter and one of the sons should be sent from 
home to school. After the lapse of several weeks, 
many struggles and much hesitation, she at last con- 
sented that their eldest son should be sent to Prince- 
ton College, and Catharine to a celebrated school in 
Philadelphia, and Charles, as he was so sickly, be 
kept at home and brought up to his father’s business, 
When the matter was communicated to the young 
folks, all were equally reluctant to be sent from 
home. As for Timethy, accustomed as he had al- 
ways been to have his own way, he resolutely de- 
clared he would not go. “As torhim,” he said, “he 
had no ambition to bea greater or happier man than 
his father: and as for education, father has no edu- 
cation, and has made out as well in the world as 
man need desire. What learning he has given me, 
will answer my turn, and, mother, if you are deter- 
mined to have a gentleman in the family, pray make 
one of Charles; since, as you have often said, he is 
already one by nature.” It was with a heavy and 
foreboding heart that the fond mother could resolve 
on sending her poor little Charley from her, and 
aying, as she said, a very dear price for making 
lim a gentleman, “ Yet who knows,” thought she, 
“but he may one day be President of the United 
States!”? And as the idea darted through her mind, 
she no longer hesitated, but gave her consent. 
Although a year younger than his brother, he had 
outstript him in his studies, Kept at home, and 
debarred by bis mother’s anxiety for his health, 
from the sport and exercises of boys of his own 
age, he had sought for amusement in hooks, and 
had formed so decided a taste for reading, that even 
his lessons in Greek and Latin had a charm for him, 
while to his more robust and active brother, these 
lessons were mere drudgery. Catharine, too, by the 
promise of heaps of fine clothes and plenty of pocket 
money, at last yielded with cheerfulness to the idea 
of being sent from home and of learning to bea 
lady. 

‘The house was now all bustle and confusion ; 
Mrs, M‘Carty, who thought she could neyer do too 
much for her children, made preparation almost suf- 
ficient for their whole life-time. 

With her natural shrewdness, she easily perceived 
that it would not be for the advantage of her chil- 
dren for her to accompany them, she therefore de- 
volved this task on their father, who had that native 
gentility of look and manner, which even education 
and good company cannot always give. 

The eventful moment at last arrived, and this 
fond and doting mother, after repeated embraces 
and many tears, released Charles and Catharine 
fiom her arms, and consigned them to their father’s 
care, 

lor many weeks, nay, for months, Mrs. M‘Carty 
shed tears daily for the absence of her children. 
Raised by wealth, and the pride of wealth, above 
her early friends and acquaintances, and separated 
hy the unconquerable vulgarity of her manners and 
appearance from better company, she found herself 
condemned to solitude in the midst of a crowded 
city; and never going from home, all her comfort 
and happiness depended on her family. Timothy 
was now less than ever in the house; and her hus 

band, without other occupation or resource, still as 





fourteen could be. 


‘ 


the girl he liked best, and was as happy as a boy of {diligently attended his store, as when he liad aoe 
He was tall and manly for his |so from necessity. Thus poor Mrs. M‘Carty was left 
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alone to her own sad thoughts. Her pipe became 
her inseparable companion, and in addition to the 
julap, or morning sling, which she had always been 
in the habit of taking to keep off the fogs, or in 
other words, the chills which the fogs produced, she 
now found it necessary to take another after break- 
fast, to keep up her spirits till her husband came to 
dinner; then for sociability-sake, she joined him in 
his bow] of hot punch, or apple-tuddy ; and at tea 
time, now that no prattling children beguiled the 
time and diverted their attention, they found tea 
was not sufficiently exhilarating, unless it was laced 
with a little brandy. Nor could they sleep well, 
unless their portion of apple-toddy, or hot punch, 
was repeated at bed-time. 

This good couple, accustomed as they had been 
the most part of their lives to continual occupation, 
now that they had nothing to do, found life a weari- 
some burden. 

“Tam thinking, honey,” said Mr. M‘Carty, to- 
wards the close of a long evening that they had 
passed with their hands before them, their pipes in 
their mouths, and their eyes fixed either on the fire 
or on vacancy, “lam thinking, I say, that there’s 
more pleasure in the making of money, than in the 
having a tore of it ready to one’s hand; at least I 
find it so.” 

© And so do I,” said his wife. “I was jist a think- 
ing how blithsome and gay we were of an evening, 
after a hard day’s work, = hes I sat patching the old 
clothes, and you casting up of your accounts, and 
then talking over things. ‘The days and evenings 
were never long enough then. Bless me, how weeks 
and months used to slip away ; why, truly, Tim, one 
day now is longer than a month used to be. For 
my share,” continued she, with a sigh, that might 
almost be called a groan, “I think the poor hard- 
working people happier than rich people, that do 
nothing all day long.” 

“ There you are mistaken, Peggy. The rich people 
indeed, do not work, but they are not idle. Educa- 
tion provides them with pleasures and employments, 
I take it, which we know nothing about ; and they 
are for the most part happier than the poor.” 

“Then, in my poor opinion,” said his wife, “ as 
far as I can judge from my own experience, only 
people that have edication ought to be rich.” 

“Well,” replied her husband, “ there is truth in 
that, and if we cannot enjoy riches ourselves, let us 
hope our children will.” 

“ Ab, if they can but get into genteel company, what 
with their books and their musics, and other thing’em 
bobs, it’s to be hoped they’ll have more joy of their 
Jortin than them that made it.” 

“Your head is always running after gentility,” 
said her husband. “Now, to my mind, genteel is 
that genteel does, and good honest folks can be as 
happy as the gay folks you are always hankering 
after; and if you had but stuck by the good kind 
neighbours and friends we used to keep company 
with, you would not now be left all by yourself; and 
you cannot blame others for looking down on you 
who never knew you, when you look down on those 
ef your own condition who haven’t had the luck 
we have.’ 

Mrs. M‘Carty gave another heavy sigh, refilled 
her pipe, and rocking herself more vehemently, only 
said—* Well, may be you’re right, Tim.” 

(To be continued.) 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

















Barometer | Extreme; Thermo-|Extreme| State of | Remarks 
at during | meterS [heat Du-lthe Wind at 
poor. ight. |moruing [ring Cay.) at noon. | gorn 
Oct. | | 
2) {29 36, 48 0} 50 0; 55 O s. Rain. 
a2 leg 60) 45 0! 49 0| 55 0} N. |Fair. 
23/29 72, 43 0] 45 0; 53 0} N. Fair. 
24°29 72, 35 4 vg O| 51 O S.E. Fair. 
| 50 OO] 83 O|W .W. Fair. 
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o 50 O} S.E. Fair. 
27°30 27 S8 44 «0, 54 O .S.W. Cloudy. 


“gaa, Very stermy dur ing night.—35th, Seven, a.m. rain. 
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MUSIC. 
—__ 


TRIBUTARY TO MR. WEBBE; HAVING BEEN SUGGESTED BY HI8 
RECENT INTERESTING AND VERY DELIGHTFUL LECTURES. 


—_- 


Music! that o’er the senses stealing, 
Wraps in Elysium the soul, 
Visions of brighter worlds revealing, 
Time and its woes the while concealing; 
Music! resistless as thou art, 
And o'er the deeply-conscious heart 
Holding omnipotent control; 
Oh, thou inspired, 
Adored, admired; 
Music ! responding now to joy, 
Now breathing plaint of misery, 
Whate’er th’ ascendant of the tuneful hour, 
To own, be mine, for ever own thy power! 


Oh, thou the seraph sent below 
To tell us what is heaven! 
To bid the heart its cares forego, 
And whisper to the child of woe, 
Of joyous regions ever blest, 
Where Peace, sole inmate of the breast, 
To reign supreme is given; 

Where tears are not, 

And griefs forgot ;— 

Oh, thou a minist’ring angel bright, 
Fair as the glorious morn when light 
First burst from chaos, to oblivion hurl’d, 
And Order smil’d upon a beauteous world ! 


Spirit! that tothe battle plain 
The stern-brow’d warrior bids; 
Steeling against the throes of pain, 
And horrors of the field of slain, 
And ghastly sights, and sounds of woe, 
Such as war-plains only know 3 
Spirit, that to carnage leads, 
With echoing cry 
Of * Victory !"— 
And thus, ah, thus betrays, the while 
Death secures his gory spoil !— 
Spirit of Music! in that hour be given, 
For martial strain, the minstrelsy of heaven! 


Musie! wherever thine abode,— 
Whether in Tempe’s vale divine— 
On plains by hostile armies trod— 
In mansions dedicate to God !— 
Or breathing soft, in moonlit grove, 
The witching melody of love; 
Oh, Music, heavenly spirit! thine, 
Be thine o’er me, 
High sovereignty ; 
For ever own'd thy sorcery, 
Thy sweet, and potent mastery; 
Oh! ever thine my spirit to control, 
Obedient to thy will the captive soul! 


Musie! wild as th’ unfetter’d wind, 
Rude as in days remote, 
When thou, to wand'ring tribes eonfined, 





Knew not the mysteries refined, 


The classic, and har i tones, 
The cultivated Lyre now owns; 
Music! however wild thy note, 
A spirit thine, 
Wholly divine; 
A spirit.art might never own; 
A spirit heaven’s; and heaven’s alone! — 
And thou, or grave, or gay, rude, or refined; 
Thine, uncontrolled, the empire of the mind. 
Liverpool. G, 








(See a Note to Correspondents.) 


LINES 
ON THE LAMENTED DEATH OF MR. 8. MALCOMSON, WHO, IN 
FEBRUARY, 1815, FELL A VICTIM TO THE INDISCRIMINATE 
VENGEANCE OF THE ROYALIST PARTY IN CUMANA, 80UTH 
AMERICA. —=_--- 
Yet here let listening Sympathy prevail, 
While conscious Truth unfolds her piteous tale, 
te Falconer. 
I sing no warrior slain in glorious figkt, 
Whose wide-spread fame, so dearly won, is bright; 
Whose deeds of valour, while his memory’s blest, 
In future times shall fire the patriot’s breast. 
Ah, no! I sing a youth unknown to fame, 
But who has left no blemish on his name; 
A brother—murdered by a ruthless band, 
Who strove to keep in chains a lovely Jand.— 
Firm, and undaunted, he himself exiled, 
Far from his home, where fond affection smiled ; 
And sought, where Orinoco rolls his waves, 
Too fickle fortune, in a land of slaves. 
There, nature’s charms could not his cares beguile, 
The simile she wore was still a stranger's smile. 
He thought on home, and every native scene, 
The world of waters deep that rolled between: 
Then would he sigh—but hope soon rose to clear 
His darkened prospects, and his breast to cheer. 
Now War, who loves the blood of men to shed, 
There threw her thunders round—her miseries spread; 
And oft were heard the cries of vengeance there, 
Mingling with shrieks chat rent the troubled air. 
Though dangers threatened, whither could he fly ? 
Now were the bloody desolators nigh; 
And now, alas! and dreadful was the hour, 
He fell a victim to unsparing power ! 
Far from his frjends and native country dear, 
And none to drop for him the pitying tear. 
And is he gone? the brother of my heart! 
Sad was to me the eve that saw us part; 
But sadder far the morn that saw me read 
The mourning page that told the bloody deed; 
That saw a mother droop with streaming eyes, 
While loud and frequent were her piteous cries. 
“Ah!” she exclaimed, in anguish deep and wild— 
“Inhuman people to destroy my child; 
“«Ne’er shall I see him more—the deed is done !— 
“The dark, the barbarous deed—my son! my son!” 
Thus wailed the mother—while the daughters young, 
All weeping bitterly, around her clung: 
The hoary-headed sire sat drooping by, 
Whose tortured breast oft struggled with a sigh; 
While his time-furrowed cheeks of faded hue, 
Were watered o’er with sorrow’s briny dew. 
Othou' who often, in my happier days, 
Listened with rapture to my simple lays; 
And talked and laughed away the hours with me 
On the green margin of the murmuring Dee; 
Or sauntered through St. Mary’s flowery Isle, 
Where simple Nature wore her sweetest smile— 
I bid thee now, with sorrowing heart, adieu! 
For ne’er these streaming eyes thy grave shall view. 
But we shall meet again—to part no more! 
In fairer regions—on that happier shore, 
Where thou. a stranger or to care or pain, 
Now dwell’st with angels—we shall meet again! 
Nov. 1817. R.M. 
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THE EXCISEMAN OVERDONE 
—— 
** Black spirits and white, 


Blue spirits and gray.” SHAKSPBARB. 


There was an arch exciseman onee, 
Who dwelt beyond the Tweed ;— 

And could my verse so ready run 
That “he who ran might read,” 


My tale should all “ still-hunters” warn, 
(That unrelenting crew!) 

That though man’s “ mountain dew” they seize, 
The “devil will have his due.” 


This gauger information had 
Where he might find a booty ; 

And as it was not “ duty-paid,” 
He went to pay his duty. 


But vainly all the mountain side 
With keenness does he ferret: 

His spirits find a check, because 
He cannot find the spirits. 


He shrewdly then began to think 
By some one he’d been cheated ;—= 
And though he’d miss’d a treat of malt, 
He thought himself maltreated. 


He eursed the rogues, and swore that if 
Ascore he would not fiee them ; 

And vow’d the devil might take his seul 
If he could only see them. 


Scarce were the accents uttered, when 
Some shrubs were thrust aside; 
And in the bosom of the hill 
A cave extended wide! 


Now had but Prudence ruled his mind, 
He would, no doubt, have fled ; 

But man feels doubly spirited 
With spirits in his head. 


So straight within the cave he stepped, 
When full before his view 
A fiercely raging fire appeared, 
Which fired his rage anew. 
Around it stood a group of men 
Whose looks might try his mettle ; 
Whilst on a hook above it hung 
A large metallic kettle. 
Then spoke a man whose very voice 
Might serve the blood to chill :— 
** You're welcome, Sir, a ‘ still-hunting,’ 
But vainly hunt you still. 
«* We know you are a ‘ rogue in grain,'— 
A worthless slave of Mammon: 
So if you would your ‘bacon save,’ 
Don't give us any ‘gammon.’” 
But yet, in spite of frowns and threats, 
More fierce the gauger grew, 
Till round his neck, and eke his legs, 
Acord the smugglers threw; 
Whfist thus they spoke:—** You vow'd just now, 
(If you could find a booty,) 
The devil might take your soul,—so0 we 
Will send you to ‘auld Clootie.’ 
* You knew your steaks were all at stake; 
* The devil must have his due;’— 
And as your soul you sold, (you take,) 
We'll help him to take you.” 
Me stared with horrid doubt; but soon 
His dread suspense was ended ; 
For ina trice, in horrid case, 
He found himself suspended. 
Vpon the hook above the fire 
They hung the wretched sinner ;— 
And all might think, who heard his din, 
Me’d make a famous dinner. 





His visage turn’d as pale as clay ;— 
He wished himself safe back : 
He wanted “ spirits blue and gray,” 

And not a spirit black. 


Then, too, it hurt his pride to yield 
To them o'er whom he'd boasted; 

And when he meant to “ rule the roast*— 
To end in being roasted. 


And though he was not much in love 
With those who’d been so rude, 

It must be own’d he felt himself 
Quite in a * melting mood.” 


In vain for pity he implored 
That unrelenting crew: 

For while he roared, with one accord 
They vanish’'d from his view. 


And now the case so serious grew 
That fear succeeded ire ;— 

And well he deem’d that soon “the fat 
Would all be in the fire !” 


But soon another wonder rose, 

For while with dread he halloo’d;— 
Instead of roasting, like a goose, 

A ducking only followed ; 


For some one near a torrent threw 
O'er his suspended members; 

And hands unseen his body flung 
Among the hissing embers. 


Whilst o'er his back a cane was laid 
Of texture strong and stable; 
Its strokes fell thick and fast, and served 
To show that cane (Cain!) was able (Abel!) 


No wonder that his courage now 
Appeared completely dashed: 

Half roasted first,—well basted then,— 
And lastly fairly hashed !—/ashed!) 


The fire that warmed his heart was quench’d, 
And all around was dark; — 

For who could ever feel a flame, 
Where there was not a spark? 


His soul entirely was subdued 
By terror and despair; 

Yet still, inspired by airy Hope, 
He sought the open air. 


With headlong speed he gain’d his home; 
And never more forgot 
His dread when in that kettle’s place, 
He thought he’d “gone to pot.” 
Bdge-hiill, October 21, 1829. 





LITTLE FLORA’S SONG. 
— - 


BY J. H. HERVEY, BSQ. 





(From the New Year's Gift.) 
Will you not buy my flowers ?— 
I have been on the primrose-hill: 
I have been where the lily builds silver bowers 
On the edge of the singing rill: 
I followed the bee where the sallow grows, 
By the amaranth dim and pale; 
And I tracked the butterfly’s wing to the roge, 
In her pa.ace of the vale. 


Choose what you love the best!— 
All culled in the cool, fresh morn, 

For i wakened the lark from the tulip’s breast, 
In the depths of the waving corn: 

A rainbow might have dyed this wreath, 
It has every scent and hue 

That is borr, of the west wind’s wooing breath, 
@r waked by the early dew, 
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Fragrant and sweet and fair! 
Yet they neither toil nor spin; 
But they have not known the touch of eare, 
Nor the taint of mortal sin! 
Beside their beauty pure and lone, 
‘she glow of earthly fame, 
Or the pomp and pride of Solomen 
Is& vain and empty name! 


Is not my calling sweet; — 
To dwell amid beautiful things; 
Flowers giving perfume at my feet, 
And birds—like flowers with wings? 
Oh! happy they who shun the strife 
Of pride or passion’s hours, 
And glide along the calms of life, 
Like me, dispensing flowers! 
VERSES INSCRIBED IN AN ALBUM. 
- 
BY FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ 








(From the Forget me Not.) 
Why write my name midst songs and flowers, 
To meet the eye ef lady gay? 
I have no voice for lady’s bowers— 
For page like this no fitting lay. 


¥et though my heart no more must bound 
At witching call of sprightly joys, 

Mine is the brow that never frown’d 
On laughing lips, or sparkling eyes. 


No—though behind me now is closed 
The youthful paradise of Love, 

Yet can I bless with soul composed, 
The lingerers in that happy grove! 


Take then, fair girls, my blessing take! 
Where’er amid its charms you roam ; 
Or where, by western hill or lake, 
You brighten a serener home. 


And while the youthful lover’s name 
Here with the sister beauty’s blends, 

Laugh not to scorn the humbler aim, 
That to their list would add a friend’s! 








CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
—_—_ 
BY MR. WILLIAM HOWITT. 
(From the Juvenile Keepsake.) 

Up in the morning as soon as the lark, 
Late in the evening, when falleth the dark, 
Far in the moorland, or under the tree, 
Come the sweet voices of children to me. 
Tam an old man—my hair it is gray, 
But I sit in the sunshine to watch you at play, 
And a kindlier current doth run through my veta, 
And I bless you, bright creatures! again and again. 


I rejoice in your sports, in the warm summer weather, 
With hand locked in hand, when ye’re striving together; 


But I see what you see not,—the sorrow and strife 
Of the years that will come, in the contest of life: 
For | am an old man, and age looketh on 

To the time that will be from the time that is gone; 


But you, blessed creatures! you think not of sorrow, 


Your joy ig to-day, and ye have no to morrow. 


Ay, sport ye and wrestle, be glad as the sun, 
And lie down to rest when your pastime is done, 


For your dreams are of sunshine, of blossonis and dew, 


And the God of the blessed doth watch over you; 
And the angels of heaven are missioned to keep, 
Unbroken the calm of your sealed sleep; 

An old man’s blessing doth on ye dwell 

The whole day long,—and so fare ye well, 
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alone to her own sad thoughts. Her pipe became 
her inseparable companion, and in addition to the 
julap, or morning sling, which she had always been 
in the habit of taking to keep off the fogs, or in 
other words, the chills which the fogs produced, she 
now found it necessary to take another after break- 
fast, to keep up her spirits till her husband came to 
dinner; then for sociability-sake, she joined him in 
his bow] of hot punch, or apple-tuddy ; and at tea 
time, now that no prattling children beguiled the 
time and diverted their attention, they found tea 
was not sufficiently exhilarating, unless it was laced 
with a little brandy. Nor could they sleep well, 
unless their portion of apple-toddy, or hot punch, 
was repeated at bed-time. 

This good couple, accustomed as they had been 
the most part of their lives to continual occupation, 
now that they had nothing to do, found life a weari- 
some burden. 

“Tam thinking, honey,” said Mr. M‘Carty, to- 
wards the close of a long evening that they had 
passed with their hands before them, their pipes in 
their mouths, and their eyes fixed cither on the fire 
or on vacancy, “lam thinking, I say, that there’s 
more pleasure in the making of money, than in the 
having a ‘tore of it ready to one’s hand; at least I 
find it so.” 

« And so do I,” said his wife. “I was jist a think- 
ing how blithsome and gay we were of an evening, 
after a hard day’s work, when I sat patching the old 
clothes, and you casting up of your accounts, and 
then talking over things. ‘The days and evenings 
were never long enough then. Bless me, how weeks 
and months used to slip away; why, truly, Tim, one 
day now is longer than a month used to be. For 
my share,” continued she, with a sigh, that might 
almost be called a groan, “I think the poor hard- 
working people happier than rich people, that do 
nothing all day long.” 

“ There you are mistaken, Peggy. The rich people 
indeed, do not work, but they are not idle. Educa- 
tion provides them with pleasures and employments, 
I take it, which we know nothing about; and they 
are for the most part happier than the poor.” 

“Then, in my poor opinion,” said his wife, “ as 
far as I can judge from my own experience, only 
people that have edication ought to be rich.” 

“Well,” replied her husband, “ there is truth in 
that, and if we cannot enjoy riches ourselves, let us 
hope our children will.” 

Ah, if they can but get into genteel company, what 
with their books and their musics, and other thing’em 
bobs, it’s to be hoped they’ll have more joy of their 

JSortin than them that made it.” 

“Your head is always running after gentility,” 
said her husband. “ Now, to my mind, genteel is 
that genteel does, and good honest folks can be as 
happy as the gay folks you are — hankering 
after; and if you had but stuck by the good kind 
neighbours and friends we used to keep company 
with, you would not now be left all by yourself; and 
you cannot blame others for looking down on you 
who never knew you, when you look down on those 
ef your own condition who haven’t had the luck 
we have.” 

Mrs. M‘Carty gave another heavy sigh, refilled 
her pipe, and rocking herself more vehemently, only 
said—* Well, may be you’re right, Tim.” 

(To be continued.) 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
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MUSIC. 
ie 
TRIBUTARY TO MR. WEBBE; HAVING BEEN SUGGESTED BY HIS 
RECENT INTERESTING AND VERY DELIGHTFUL LECTURES, 
—_. 


Music ! that o'er the senses stealing, 
Wraps in Elysium the soul, 
Visions of brighter worlds revealing, 
Time and its woes the while concealing; 
Music! resistless as thou art, 
And o'er the deeply-conscious heart 
Holding omnipotent control; 
Oh, thou inspired, 
Adored, admired; 
Music ! responding now to joy, 
Now breathing plaint of misery, 
Whate’er th’ ascendant of the tuneful hour, 
To own, be mine, for ever own thy power! 


Oh, thou the seraph sent below 
To tell us what is heaven! 
To bid the heart its cares forego, 
And whisper to the child of woe, 
Of joyous regions ever blest, 
Where Peace, sole inmate of the breast, 
To reign supreme is given; 

Where tears are not, 

And griefs forgot ;— 

Oh, thou a minist’ring angel bright, 
Fair as the glorious morn when light 
First burst from chaos, to oblivion hur!d, 
And Order smil’d upon a beauteous world ! 


Spirit! that tothe battle plain 
The stern-brow’'d warrior bids; 
Steeling against the throes of pain, 
And horrors of the field of slain, 
And ghastly sights, and sounds of woe, 
Such as war-plains only know 3 
Spirit, that to carnage leads, 
With echoing cry 
Of “ Victory !"— 
And thus, ah, thus betrays, the while 
Death secures his gory spoil !— 
Spirit of Music! in that hour be given, 
For martial strain, the minstrelsy of heaven! 


Musie! wherever thineabode,— 
Whether in Tempe’s vale divine— 
On plains by hostile armies trod— 
In mausions dedicate to God !— 
Or breathing soft, in moonlit grove, 
The witching melody of love; 
Oh, Music, heavenly spirit! thine, 
Pe thine o’er me, 
High sovereignty ; 
For ever own'd thy sorcery, 
Thy sweet, and potent mastery; 
Oh! ever thine my spirit to control, 
Obedient to thy will the captive soul! 


Musie! wild as th’ unfetter’d wind, 
Rude as in days remote, 

When thou, to wand'ring tribes eonfined, 

Knew not the mysteries refined, 





The classic, and har j tones, 
The cultivated Lyre now owns; 
Music! however wild thy note, 
A spirit thine, 
Wholly divine; 
A spirit-art might never own; 
A spirit heaven’s; and heaven’s alone! — 
And thou, or grave, or gay, rude, or refined; 
Thine, uncontrolled, the empire of the mind. 
Liverpool. G, 








(See a Note to Correspondents.) 


LINES 


CN THE LAMENTED DEATH OF MR. 8 MALCOMSON, WHO, IN 
FEBRUARY, 1815, FELL A VICTIM TO THE INDISCRIMINATE 
VENGEANCE OF THE ROYALIST PARTY IN CUMANA, SOUTH 
ANERICA. —=__- 


Yet here let listening Sympathy prevail, 
While conscious Truth unfolds her piteous tale. 
ee Falconer. 
I sing no warrior slain in glorious figkt, 
Whose wide-spread fame, so dearly won, is bright; 
Whose deeds of valour, while his memory’s blest, 
In future times shall fire the patriot’s breast. 
Ah, no! I sing a youth unknown to fame, 
But who has left no blemish on his name; 
A brother—murdered by a ruthless band, 
Who strove to keep in chains a lovely Jand.— 
Firm, and undaunted, he himself exiled, 
Far from his home, where fond affection smiled ; 
And sought, where Orinoco rolls his waves, 
Too fickle fortune, in a land of slaves. 
There, nature's charms could not his cares beguile, 
The smile she wore was still a stranger's smile. 
He thought on home, and every native scene, 
The world of waters deep that rolled between: 
Then would he sigh—but hope soon rose to clear 
His darkened prospects, and his breast to cheer, 
Now War, who loves the blood of men to shed, 
There threw her thunders round—her miseries spread; 
And oft were heard the cries of vengeance there, 
Mingling with shrieks that rent the troubled air. 
Though dangers threatened, whither could he fly? 
Now were the bloody desolators nigh; 
And now, alas! and dreadful was the hour, 
He fell a victim to unsparing power ! 
Far from his frjends and native country dear, 
And none to drop for him the pitying tear. 
And is he gone? the brother of ny heart! 
Sad was to me the eve that saw us part; 
But sadder far the morn that saw me read 
The mourning page that told the bloody deed; 
That saw a mother droop with streaming eyes, 
While loud and frequent were her piteous cries. 
“Ah!” she exclaimed, in anguish deep and wild— 
“Inhuman people to destroy my child; 
“‘Ne’er shall I see him more—the deed is done !— 
‘The dark, the barbarous deed—my son! my son!” 
Thus wailed the mother—while the daughters young, 
All weeping bitterly, around her clung: 
The hoary-headed sire sat drooping by, 
Whose tortured breast oft struggled with a sigh; 
While his time-furrowed cheeks of faded hue, 
Were watered o'er with sorrow’s briny dew. 
O thou! who often, in my happier days, 
Listened with rapture to my simple lays; 
And talked and laughed away the hours with me 
On the green margin of the murmuring Dee; 
Or sauntered through St. Mary’s flowery Isle, 
Where simple Nature wore her sweetest smile— 
I bid thee now, with sorrowing heart, adieu ! 
For ne’er these streaming eyes thy grave shall view. 
But we shall meet again—to part no more! 
In fairer regions—on that happier shore, 
Where thou. a stranger or to care or pain, 
Now dwell’st with angels—we shall meet again! 
Nov. 1817. R.M. 
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‘TTHE EXCISEMAN OVERDONE? 
—_. 
** Black spirits and white, 


Blue spirits and gray.” SHAKSPBARB. 


There was an arch exciseman onee, 
Who dwelt beyond the Tweed ;— 

And could my verse so ready run 
That “he who ran might read,” 


My tale should all “ stil]-hunters” warn, 
(That unrelenting crew !) 

That though man’s “ mountain dew” they selze, 
The “devil will have his due.” 


This gauger information had 
Where he might find a booty ; 

Andas it was not “ duty-paid,” 
He went to pay his duty. 


But vainly all the mountain side 
With keenness does he ferret: 

His spirits find a check, because 
He cannot find the spirite. 


He shrewdly then began to think 
By some one he’d been cheated ;— 
And though he’d miss’d a treat of malt, 
He thought himself maltreated. 


He eursed the rogues, and swore that if 
Aacore he would not flee them ; 

And vow’d the devil might take his soul 
If he could only see them. 


Scarce were the accents uttered, when 
Some shrubs were thrust aside; 
And in the bosom of the hill 
A cave extended wide! 


Now had but Prudence ruled his mind, 
He would, no doubt, have fied; 

But man feels doubly spirited 
With spirits in his head. 


So straight within the cave he stepped, 
When full before his view 

A fiercely raging fire appeared, 
Which fired his rage anew. 

Around it stood a group of men 
Whose looks might try his mettle ; 

Whilst on a hook above it hung 
A large metallic kettle. 

Then spoke a man whose very voice 
Might serve the blood to chill :— 

«You're welcome, Sir, a ‘ still-hunting,’ 
But vainly hunt you still. 

«« We know you are a ‘ rogue in grain,’— 
A worthless slave of Mammon: 

So if you would your ‘bacon save,’ 
Don’t give us any ‘gammon.’” 

But yet, im spite of frowns and threats, 
More fierce the gauger grew, 

Til! round his neck, and eke his legs, 
Acord the smugglers threw; 


Whtist thus they spoke:—* You vow'd just now, 


(If you could find a booty,) 

The devil might take your soul,—so0 we 
Will send you to ‘ auld Clootie.’ 

« You knew your steaks were all at stake; 
© The devil must have his due;’— 

And as your soul you sold, (you take,) 
We'll help him to take you.” 

Me stared with horrid doubt; but soon 
His dread suspense was ended ; 

For ina trice, in horrid case, 
He found himself suspended. 

Vpon the hook above the fire 
They hung the wretched sinner ;— 

And all might think, who heard his din, 
Me’d make a famous dinner. 





His visage turn’d as pale as clay;— 
He wished himself safe back: 
He wanted “ spirits blue and gray,” 

And not a spirit black. 


Then, too, it hurt his pride to yield 
To them o’er whom he'd boasted; 

And when he meant to “ rule the roast*— 
To end in being roasted. 


And though he was not much in love 
With those who’é been so rude, 

It must be own’d he felt himself 
Quite ina ‘ melting mood.” 


In vain for pity he implored 
That unrelenting crew: 

For while he roared, with one accord 
They vanish’d from his view. 


And now the case so serious grew 
That fear succeeded ire ;— 

And well he deem’d that soon “‘ the fat 
Would all be in the fire !” 


But soon another wonder rose, 

For while with dread he halloo’d;— 
Instead of voasting, like a goose, 

A ducking only followed ; 


For some one near a torrent threw 
O’er his suspended members; 

And hands unseen his body flung 
Among the hissing embers. 


Whilst oer his back a cane was laid 
Of texture strong and stable; 
Its strokes fell thick and fast, and served 
To show that cane (Cain!) was able (Abel!) 


No wonder that his courage now 
Appeared completely dashed: 

Half roasted first,—well basted then,— 
And lastly fairly hashed !—/(ashed!) 


The fire that warmed his heart was quench'd, 
Andall around was dark; — 

For who could ever feel a flame, 
Where there was not a spark? 


His soul entirely was subdued 
By terror and despair; 
Yet still, inspired by airy Hope, 
He sought the open air. 
With headlong speed he gain’d his home; 
And never more forgot 
His dread when in that kettle’s place, 
He thought he'd ‘gone to pot.” 


Bdgehill, October 21, 1829. 





LITTLE FLORA’S SONG. 
—_— 
BY J. H. HERVEY, ESQ. 





(From the New Year's Gift.) 





Will you not buy my flowers ?— 
I have been on the primrose-hill: 

I have been where the lily builds silver bowers 
On the edge of the singing rill: 

I followed the bee where the sallow grows, 
By the amaranth dim and pale; 

And I tracked the butterfly’s wing to the roge, 
In her pa.ace of the vale. 


Choose what you love the best!— 
All culled in the cool, fresh morn, 

For i wakened the lark from the tulip’s breast, 
In the depths of the waving corn: 

A rainbow might have dyed this wreath, 
It has every scent and hue 

That is borr. of the west wind’s wooing breath, 
@r waked by the early dew. 


@, W. 





Fragrant and sweet and fair! 
Yet they neither toil nor spin; 
But they have not known the touch of eare, 
Nor the taint of mortal sin! 
Beside their beauty pure and lone, 
‘she glow of earthly fame, 
Or the pomp and pride of Solomon 
Isa vain and empty name! 


Is not my calling sweet;— 

To dwell amid beautiful things; 
Flowers giving perfume at my feet, 

And birds—like flowers with wings? 
Oh! happy they who shun the strife 

Of pride or passion’s hours, 
And glide along the calms of life, 

Like me, dispensing flowers! 

VERSES INSCRIBED IN AN ALBUM. 

—_—- 
BY FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ 








(From the Forget me Not.) 
Why write my name ‘midst songs and flowers, 
To meet the eye ef lady gay? 
I have no voice for lady’s bowers— 
For page like this no fitting lay. 


¥et though my heart no more must bound 
At witching call of sprightly joys, 

Mine is the brow that never frown’d 
On laughing lips, or sparkling eyes, 


No—though behind me now is closed 
The youthful paradise of Love, 

Yet can I bless with soul composed, 
The lingerers in that happy grove! 


Take then, fair girls, my blessing take! 
Where’er amid its charms you roam; 
Or where, by western hill or lake, 
You brighten a serener home. 


And while the youthful lover’s name 
Here with the sister beauty’s blends, 

Laugh not to scorn the humbler aim, 
That to their list would add a friend’s! 








CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
—— 
BY MR. WILLIAM HOWITT. 





(From the Juvenile Keepsake.) 
Up in the morning as soon as the lark, 
Late in the evening, when falleth the dark, 
Far in the moorland, or under the tree, 
Come the sweet voices of children to me. 
Iam an old man—my hair it is gray, 
But I sit in the sunshine to watch you at play, 
And a kindlier current doth run through my veta, 
And I bless you, bright creatures! again and again. 


I rejoice in your sports, in the warm summer weather, 
With hand locked in hand, when ye’re striving together; 
But I see what you see not,—the sorrow and strife 

Of the years that will come, in the contest of life: 

For I am an old man, and age looketh on 

To the time that will be from the time that is gone; 

But you, blessed creatures! you think not of sorrow, 
Your joy ig to-day, and ye have no to. morrow. 


Ay, sport ye and wrestle, be glad as the sun, 

And lie down to rest when your pastime is done, 

For your dreams are of hine, of bl and dew, 
And the God of the blessed doth watch over you; 

And the angels of heaven are missioned to keep, 
Unbroken the calm of your sealed sleep; 

An old man’s blessing doth on ye dwell 

The whole day long,—and so fare ye well, 
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THE GENIUS OF PERSEPOLIS. 


PART IL. 





(Continued from our last.) 


elt 
“ Ductoreaque alii, quos Africa terra triumphis dives alit” 
—_— Virgil. 

Whilst the confederates in iniquity are left to endea- 
vour to perfect their treacherous plans, let us now turn 
our view to the interior of the incipient British settlement. 
Few and scattered were the small houses that formed this 
little town, inhabited chiefly by military, who were now 
sunk in slumber, knowing themselves at peace with all 
the adjacent tribes of Caffres, and little suspecting trea- 
chery without a declaration of war. Removed thousands 
of miles from their native land, they slept in happy for- 
getfulnees, or perchance saw in visions of the night those 
friends and homes from which they were so far severed. 
Ah! why will that restless people still endeavour to extend 
their dominions through every distant region of the globe ? 
Why expend their treasures and their people in exploring 
and colonizing lands which cost them far more in retaining 
than they can ever expect to gain by such unnecessary ac- 
quisitions? In vain the trackless desert spreads its arid 
sands around: theirdaring feet explorea passage! In vain 
the almost impervious wilderness presents its barriers, the 
growth of rollingages: these restless, indefatigable insects 
penetrate into its most secret recesses! The wild un- 
tutored savage is compelled to yield the possession of 
territories held by his tribe for ages to the more crafty and 
skilful inhabitants of other climes, and even the fierce and 
ravening beasts of the forest are driven from their darkest 
haunts by the usurper, man! 

In one of the neatest and most commodious dweilings of 
this little town dwelt Louisa, the lovely daughter of an 
officer of considerable rank. She slept not, but through 
the window from which she had withdrawn the curtains, 
watched the brilliant orb of night pursuing her course 
through the unclouded sky. She sighed as she thought 
of her distant home, and the friends dearly loved, whom 
it might be her lot never to meet again ; and a tear stole 
down her cheek, as she remembered gazing upon that 
beauteous moon in company with them :—when suddenly 
her ideas were recalled from these tender reflections by the 
appearance of a man of dark and fierce countenance close to 
her window, attempting evidently to penetrate with his sight 
the obscurity of her chamber, partially lit by the moon- 
beams. ‘The casement was raised slowly and silently, and 
she saw her dark assailant set foot within the room; when 
terrified nature could bear no more, and she sank insen- 
sible with fear upon her pillow. It was long ere recollec- 
tion again revisited her; and when it did return she found 
herself in adcep valley beneath the shelter of a tempo- 
rary tent; whilst by her side sat the young Canilla, watch- 
ing with deep solicitude the return of animation in her 
lovely charge. The light of day had just become suffici- 
ently strong to render objects visible, and the first that 
greeted the eye of Louisa was sufficiently terrible to threaten 
a relapse into insensibility; for around the pole that 
supported the centre of the tent twined alarge serpent, 
whose brilliant and many-coloured skin shone both beauti- 
fully and fearfully. His spiral neck was extended forward, 
and his piercing eye rivetted upon the almost expiring 
maiden, as though only waiting for the recovery of con- 
sciousness, to make his deadly spring. 

So intent had been the gaze of Canilla upon her charge 
that she had not as yet perceived her threatening foe, 
until a ternfied shriek from Louisa directed her attention 
to the spot, and she sat in silent horror expecting their 
approaching fate ; when the entrance to the tent was 
thrust aside, and the dark and stately form of Konza 


entered. On observing the cause of the shriek which he 


had heard, without the lapse of a moment he seized the 
throat of the serpent in his grasp, whilst it twined its 
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voluminous folds around his arm and neck as it writhed 
in agony beneath his deadly gripe. But vain were its 
struggles; that iron hand retained its hold until the 
swollen reptile was cast upon the earth in the agonies of 
death. The Caffre king then turned to view his captive 
for the first time since she had been brought to the valley 
by the crafty and evil minister of his vices, Jurga ;—and 
so greatly was he struck by the beauty of his prize, that 
the young Canilla, before so highly valued, lost all‘her 
beauty in’ his sight when compared with this European 
stranger. But when he approached the trembling damsel, 
and found her shrink from him with as much apparent 
horror as she had manifested at the recent sight of the 
serpent, all the passions of his fierce mind were roused, 
and he rushed from the tent with tremendous threats, the 
meaning of which, fortunately, the lovely and helpless 
Louisa eould not understand, although she shuddered at 
the rage too evidently portrayed both in his voice and 
countenance. But how much was her terror alleviated, 
and how great was her surprise, shortly after his departure, 
to see her countryman, Hanson, approach her. He had 
been deputed by Konza to endeavour to lead her affections 
towards him, and undertook the office with a very different 
intention. He had been long disgusted at the increasing 
vice and tyranny of the Caffre king; and had only re- 
mained with him so long because they were each day draw- 
ing nearer to the British settlement; thereby rendering 
his chance of escape more favourable, though still doubtful, 
Konza keeping a watch upon his motions, and being ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to lose the aid of an auxiliary who 
had proved himselfso skilful in times of emergency, which, 
though now over, might probably again occur. 

On entering the tent Hanson immediately proceeded to 
calm the spirits of the lovely mourner, and concert a plan 
for their mutual escape on the ensuing night, which was 
to be attempted with considerable caution, as, independent 
of the watch which was kept upon himself, there was a 
guard set, day and night, before the tent of the captive 
maiden, whose vigilance must be cefeated either by art or 
force. The former could not be easily accomplished, as 
the sentinel was one of those who were in the highest con- 
fidence of Konza; and the latter was highly dangerous 
to attempt, lest the noise should arouse the other 
members of the temporary encampment. This hope of 
success was destined to be rendered far more faint, by 
Hanson, upon his quitting the tent, encountering the 
suspicious and malignant glance of Jurga, who, from 
the vexation which the Englishman could not refrain 
from discovering upon being seen by him, guessed that 
there was some plan on foot which it might accrue to his 
advantage or satisfaction to circumvent. He therefore re- 
solved upon watching the motions of Hanson during the 
night; and accordingly, whenever he attempted to quit 
his tent, the dark form of the conjurer met his eye, saun- 
tering amongst the temporary huts, as if merely contem- 
plating the beauty of the cloudless moon. With vexation 
indescribable did Hanson find hour after hour pass away, 
and still this malignant spy was visible until the first 
streaks of coming day began to dapple the eastern sky. 
The tormentor then appeared to think his vigil no longer 
necessary, and retired into his hut, but with a very 
different purpose from that of going to rest. He had ob- 
served the figure of Hanson frequently appearing, and 
then retiring, and rightly conjectured that the sight of 
himself alone prevented the Englishman from leaving his 
habitation. He therefore withdrew into concealment, and 
shortly after saw Hanson, with haste and silence, speed 
towards the tent of Louisa, and followed at a cautious 
distance. 

Our adventurer stole, with the most guarded care, among 
the silent dwellings, and by a sudden spring secured the 
arms of the wearied sentinel stationed before the tent of 
the captive. With the threat of plunging his sword into 
this man’s body should he make the least noise, Hanson 
then succeeded in securing both the limbs and mouth of 
his prisoner, and he was at that instant joined by the fair 
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Louisa, and the gentle Canilla, who had been anxiously 
watching for the present moment. With the greatest 
speed they could exert did their conductor lead them to a 
neighbouring thicket, where he had, previous to the night, 
secreted three of the fleetest horses he could procure, on 
which they had scarcely mounted when the Caffre king, 
awakened by the treacherous spy, rushed forward in pur. 
suit, followed by all bis horde. The fugitives had little 
more than half a mile advance of their pursuers; but 
owing to the goodness of their horses that distance kept 
increasing with regard to all, except the Caffre king, who 
urged on his steed with the fury of an incarnate demon, 
A short distance behind him was the conjurer, who being 
Itkewise well mounted, had distanced, very considerably, 
the few of the remaining Caffres who had been able to 
procure horses, whilst the tribes on foot darkened theridge 
of a distant hill, as they poured forwards in pursuance of 
their chiefs. For some time the chase had continued along 
a level, and open plain ; but the fugitives were just ap- 
proaching a little thicket, when the animal which bore the 
lovely English maiden stumbled over some uneven ground 
and fell, and almost at the same instant the infuriated Caffre 
king gallopped to the spot. So great had been his haste 
that, fortunately for the fugitives, he had only provided 
himself with his massy club, as an offensive weapon ; or, 
probably, the course of Hanson at least would have been 
stopped ere this by a flying javelin, which rarely flew from 
that skilful hand in vain. Upraising his club, he dashed 
towards Hanson, and commenced a furious attack, which 
was parried, for some time, by the skilfully-wielded and 
heavy cutlass opposed to it. At this moment the trea. 
cherous Jurga rode up, and assailed Hanson in the rear, 
His fate appeared now almost certain, yet still he fought 
on with his utmost ability and energy, determined to sell 
his life as dearly as possible. With a sudden curb he 
wheeled round his spirited horse, so as to avoid the blow 
aimed at him by the conjurer, and before that consummate 
villain could recover himself the descending cutlass deeply 
entered his brain, and he fell without a groan, ending by 
an instantaneous death the long series of his plots and 
crimes. But still the situation of Hanson was perilous in 
the extreme; it was with the greatest difficulty he could 
parry the crushing blows of the gigantic Konza, a number 
of whose chiefs were now rapidly approaching ; and at this 
juncture a tremendous blow from the heavy club shivered 
his well-tempered weapon to the hilt, and left him defence- 
less and utterly in the power of his ruthless foe. Just as 
he was about to yield himself to despair, and read his ap- 
proaching death in the exulting eyes of his triumphant 
adversary, his heart leaped within him at the well-known 
shout of his long-lost countrymen, and a small body of 
English soldiers issued from the thicket, followed by a 
numerous array of Caffre chicfs. At this unwelcome 
sight the disconcerted despot turned his horse and fled 
towards his advancing followérs: but fast as he fled, the 
bolt of vengeance fled still faster, nor could the shield of 
a tough buffalo’s hide, which he hastily threw over his 
shoulders, ward off'a British bullet. The father of Louisa, 
on seeing the hostile chief retreating, had snatched a mus 
ket from the hand of a soldier, and dealt that death 80 
well deserved by the mighty tyrant of Caffraria. On the 
downfal of their monarch, the chieftains of his party made 
a halt, and the British approaching with every appearance 
of pacific intentions, they awaited ‘heir advance in silence; 
but when they saw amongst the English their favourite 
chieftain Chudda, one simultaneous burst of joy rang 
through their ranks, and he was bailed their monarch by 
the united acclamations of assembled thousands. The 
faithful and now happy Canilla threw herself upon his 
breast, and the fall of the tyrant was succeeded by un- 
interrupted happiness and peace. The British returned 
to their settlement, where Chudda and his bride have fre 
quently since repaired, and with gratitude and pleasure 
enjoyed the unstinted hospitality of Britons. 


Ldge-hill, October 20, 1829. G. W. 





(To be continued) 
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HELEN IRVING—A Domestic Taby. 
— 
BY MR. W. M. TARTT. 
(From the Winter's Wreath for 1830.) 

«Even if we looked on lovely woman but as on a rose, an 
exquisite production of the summer hours of life, it would be 
idle to deny her influence in making even those summer hours 
sweeter. But as the companion of the mind, as the very 
model of a friendship that no chance can shake—where shall 
we find her equal?” SALATHIEL. 





How few of the companions of our early youth de we 
find accompanying us on the after-stages of life’s journey ! 
Of those who seemed so linked with our first joys and sor- 
rows as to have become almost a part of our own existence, 
some rise above, and some sink below the course we are 
pursuing 5 and—if seen—are scarcely noticed. Others try 
the desperate adventure of distant climates, and—bankrupt 
in hopes or in health—are never again heard of. With 
some, folly does the work of time: and a few perhaps are 
recognised amongst those who signalize themselves in the 
feverish strife of politics, or are commemorated as having 
fallen in some brilliant achievement. We diverge like 
lines drawn from the same point, pursuing similar direc- 
tions, but seldom re-uniting. Our permanent connexions 
are generally formed at a later period—yet the heart still 
feels something wanting, and, as we look round for it in 
vain, the happiness of our first affections is magnified by 
being seen though the purer atmosphere which the morn- 
ing of careless innocence has cast around them.—This may 
be common-place, but our feelings are all so: it is only 
in their intenseness or direction that we differ. 

Amongst the small number of my school acquaintances 
to whom I had always been attached, was Charles Smith, 
~as brave and worthy a fellow as ever opened his heart to 
afriend or drew a sword upon an enemy. Our homes 
were near each other, and his affection for my half-sister, 
the lovely Helen Irving—of which my near relationship 
to its object alone prevented my being jealous—often led 
him to my father’s house. After a life of vexation, and 
vith a heart deadened by the cares and contentions with 
which success is dearly purchased, I still cannot think, 
without an emotion that few things are now capable of 
producing, upon the hours we used to pass in rambling 
amongst our native woods and fields, when, as the young 
adviser of their plans, I was a welcome partner in all their 
valks, and the witness of as true a devotion as ever hal- 
lowed the remembrances of an early love. It is well this 
brief period of our life is its brightest, for the world soon 
alls us from its enjoyment, and bitter was the parting 
vhen Charles and myself had to leave Helen on the same 
tay~-he to take his station as a midshipman on board the 
Euryalus frigate, and I to prepare for an official appoint. 
ment in Canada. 

From this sad hour we saw little of each other; but I 
vad, with an interest beyond that of the victorics them. 
elves, of the engagements in which he fought ; and after 
aservice of fifteen years—after he had been wounded in 
tattle and wasted by unhealthy climates—I had at length 
the pleasure of learning that he had been made a lieute- 
tant. I also heard, both from himself and Helen, of his 
toutinued attachment, and the difficulties that opposed 
themselves to their union. It is seldom that a second 
family springing up under the same roof is unattended 
vith the abundant elements of discord and dissension. I 
regretted that this had been the case with those of my own 
fither, and that one of the instances in which it had shown 
itself was an unnecessary and unkind opposition to the 
marriage of Charles and Helen. This, as may easily be 
npposed, only strengthened their affection for each other, 
tnd as his love was too noble to allow of his uniting her to 
his poverty, they looked forward with anxious hope to the 















period when his advancement might justify his marrying 
the lovely and confiding girl who had been the only object 
of his regard and the willing sharer of his fortunes. 

After seven years more of dangerous and harassing 
duty, he accompanied the admiral, on his recal to Eng- 
land, with a promise of the little interest that a man who 
had only fought for his country could command, in ob- 
taining his captain’s commission. His father received him 
with the pride which a parent may be permitted to indulge 
on seeing a son who has raised himself to eminence in his 
country’s most honourable service: and Helen’s were even 
deeper than a father’s feelings when she saw him return 
with unabated affection—his health restored by the home- 
ward voyage, and his early beauty only changed for a 
darker complexion and more manly cast of features, still 
beaming with the same generous and confiding frankness 
that had made him the favourite of all who knew him 
when a boy. 

His ship was paid off: and after remaining at home for 
some weeks, again straying through the same forest-walks 
that had been the scene of their early happiness, and in- 
dulging those dreams of future enjoyment which seem 
given to recompense us for being so often disappointed of 
the reality, his gladness may be easily conceived, when 
the village postman, (a poor fellow who had often been the 
patient subject of his practical jokes when a schoolboy,) 
put into his hands a letter from the Admiralty an- 
nouncing to him that his captain’s commission had been 
signed. 

He rewarded his old acquaintance with a sum that made 
him forget his early wrongs: then—hurrying from his awk- 
ward attempts at grateful acknowledgment—Charles flew to 
Helen Irving, showed her the wished-for tidings, clasped 
her in his arms while she read them, wrung a sullen con- 
sent from my father—accompanied by the pleasant in- 
formation that he must never look for any thing from him 
—and ina few days our old schoolmaster performed almost 
the last clerical duty be had the strength to undertake, by 
uniting one of his favourite pupils to the fairest flower of 
his parish, amidst the blessings of the poor whom her 
kindness had so often relieved, and the congratulations of 
all the best-hearted of his flock. 

The ‘happy pair’ (for this was a case in which the 
newspaper-phrase may be used with more truth than it ge. 
nerally expresses) fixed their temporary residence at a cot- 
tage near Norwood, where Charles had requested that the 
further communications of the Admiralty might be sent. 
But week passed after week, and nothing more was heard. 
He inquired for his commission by note, and was at length 
informed that it had already been transmitted to the officer 
for whom it was intended. He was unable to account for 
this reply, and upon making a personal application he 
found that the commission intended for him had been filled 
up in the name of James Smith, an officer in the same 
fleet who was already enjoying its honours and emolu- 
ments. ‘he hardship of my friend’s case was strongly re- 
presented by himself, and his high character and services 
by his admiral ; but it was too late. The officer to whom 
the commission had been given was equally deserving ; it 
could not, therefore, be taken from him ; and the interest 
conceded to the admiral having been exhausted ir its at- 
tainment, the disappointment was utterly irremediable. 

Though he had looked to the emoluments of his ad- 
vancement for better enabling him to support his Helen in 
the state to which he felt she was entitled, the loss of this 
honourable distinction—a reward which he knew his 
services deserved—was in itself a grievous and bitter morti- 
fication: but all this, supported and consoled by his affec, 
tionate wife, he could have borne with painful resignation, 
had not my father, whose temper and disposition were 
soured by his domestic troubles, charged him in a cruel 
letter, with having falsely represented the obtainment of 
his commission for the purpose of gaining ber parent’s 
consent to his merriage with Helen. Nothing could have 





been more galling to a spirit like is than to suffer under 


so undeserved an imputation.—One of the most generous 
and nonourable of a profession whose vices even are 
scarcely ever allied to meanness, he felt the bitterness of 
the infliction more keenly in proportion to the conscious- 
ness of kis innocence: and in addition to this injustice 

disappointment and threatened poverty bore so heavily 
upon his feelings as to produce a dangerous and painful 
illness. Through all he suffered, Helen was his only 
nurse, watching him at night and assisting him during the 
day—forgetfu' of her health, regardless of her comforts, 
and devoted alone to the gallant being whom nothing but 
undeserved misfortune and reproach could have cast 
down. 

To add to his afflictions his father died involved by his 
bankers in the embarrassments of the times; and Charles, 
too proud to apply to his wife’s relations for assistance, was 
now left with nothing to support him but his lieutenant’s 
half-pay and’ some small pensions granted to him for 
wounds. His means were soon exhausted, and his esta- 
blishment, which had never been expensive, was reduced 
to a single servant, the orphan daughter of an unhappy 
woman whom Helen had often relieved, and whose dying 
request she had gratified by taking the child into her own 
service. Inthe midst of their heavy affliction this poor girl 
was seized with a violent fever; and Helen, now obliged to 
attend both on her husband and her servant, had for a time 
also to perform those domestic duties in which she was un- 
able to pay forassistance. Though so cruelly disappointed 
in her hopes of rank and happiness, she appeared to bear 
every thing with cheerfulness, comforted Charles in all his 
sufferings, and endeavoured, but in vain, to rouse him 
from the fretful depression which aggravated the worst 
symptoms of his complaint. 

Amongst the few acquaintances to whom their present 
retreat was known, was a brother officer who sincerely 
sympathized in Charles's disappointment, and who had oe- 
casionally called during his illness. He saw with alarm 
the rapid progress of his disease, and ignorant as to the 
full extent of their straitened circumstances, he pressed 
upon Helen the necessity of better medical advice. She 
was still too proud to own her poverty, and he left her 
with an assurance that one of the first physicians of the 
metropolis should call on the following day. Helen 
trembled as she saw Dr, Blessington’s carriage stop at the 
door of their cottage, and she shrunk from incurring an 
expense, however necessary, which they had so little pros. 
pect of defraying. After seeing his patient, he represented 
to Helen the necessity of having some one to relieve her as 
a nurse, or that her own health: must sink beneath the ful. 
filment of her harassing duties; but whatever might have 
been her other motives, she assured him that to no one else 
could she confide the task; and she continued his constant 
and only attendant. 

Some of Charles’s worst symptoms at length began to 
yield to the judicious treatment of his new physician; 
who suggested to Helen, as he was one day leaving the 
cottage, that wine should now be administered as a resto- 
rative, and that in order to have the effect he desired, it 
was requisite it should be of the best quality. ** It shall 
be the best I can afford to pay for,” was the first unwilling 
admission of a state of poverty that had long been too 
obvious, and tears stood in the eyes of the devoted wife as 
she said it. In the evening a small hamper of wine, such 
as the cellars of the affluent only can produce, was left at 
the cottage, and followed in a week afterwards by a second 
supply. She mentioned the circumstance to Dr. Blessing- 
ton, and expressed her anxiety to know from whence it 
came. ‘*From some one who can well afford it I have 
no doubt,” was the only reply she could obtain, (for the 
Doctor seldom allowed either bis feelings or his thoughts 
to waste themselves in superfluous words) and the habitual 
gravity of the profession prevented her pursuing an in- 
quiry which the party questioned had evidently no ineli- 
nation to satisfy. 

Charles was now slowly recovering; but, as had been 





foreseen by their medical attendant, the strength of his 
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devoted wife was unequal to the task she had assumed, 
and she herself sank under a severe attack of fever of the 
brain, which was with difficulty prevented from becoming 
fatal. Even this, however, like all other earthly troubles, 
had its end 3 and, wasted alike in their strength and their 
resources, they began to think of leaving Norwood, the 
home of their promised happiness—the scene of their bit- 
terest misery. Helen feared to ask to what extent they 
were indebted to Dr. Blessington; but he had already 
been a kind and generous friend, and knowing that the 
delicacy of their feelings would be offended by his wholly 
refusing any remuneration, he named scarcely a thirtieth 
part of the sum to which the conceded emoluments of his 
profession had fully entitled him. 

Removing to the north of England, Charles accepted 
an obscure and harassing appointment in the merchant 
service, his lovely wife sharing all his privations, and he 
taking a considerable sum from his small income in order 
that he might secure her a provision from the Naval An- 
nuity Society in the event of his death. 

It was in this situation [ found him on my return from 
Canada. With the strong assurance that his health re- 
quired it, I persuaded him to give up his employment and 
partake of a cottage I had purchased in Gloucestershire, 
where I had the gratification of seeing him again look 
something like his former self; but the affair of his com- 
mission still festered deeply in his heart. 

It had fortunately happened that when the Swallow 
packet was lost in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, I had assisted 
in saving the life of the second son of Lord Aylesbury, and 
he had often pressed me to ask for any favour in return 
which his extensive patronage could command. The for- 
malities of resigning my appointment made it necessary 
shat I should visit London ; and I determined to solicit for 
my friend what I should never have accepted for my- 
self. His Lordship received me with grateful kindness, 
and again renewed his offers of service. J told him that I 
had at length determined to ask the assistance of his 
powerful interest ; and J explained to him the situation of 
Charles, and the cruel circumstances connected with the 
issuing of his commission. His Lordship’s countenance 
seemed darkening, and he would evidently have preferred 
exercising his influence in any other quarter rather than at 
the Admiralty. Heeven requested me to give it some other 
direction, as it was painful to interfere with the claims of 
the hundreds of brave and deserving men whose applica- 
tions were continually refused: but I firmly represented 
to him that it was the only request I should ever make; 
and that, valuing his interest in favour of my friend be- 
yond any thing he could ever do for me, I should not give 
him a second opportunity of refusing me. He shook my 
hand with unaffected kindness, said he trusted I would do 
justice to the motives which induced him to hesitate, and 
begged me to call at his official residence the following 
week. I called as he had appointed, but it was only to 
thank him; for I had previously received a commission 
addressed to my friend: and with what pleasure I hastened 
my joyful return as the herald of my success! 

It was on a lovely evening in autumn that I reached 
my cottage; and im a room overlooking the flower garden 
I found Charles lying on a couch, by which Helen sat 
gazing with affectionate intenseness upon his hectic cheeks, 
unconscious how surely vexation and disease had already 
done their work. 

As he must have known by my manner that I was the 
bearer of happy tidings, I placed the commission at once 
in his hands. His eyes passed over it with a momentary 
glance of exultation, and smiling faintly as he placed it in 
the hands of his Helen, he sighed deeply, sank back upon 
his pillow, and expired. 

For the few years that she survived him, I prevailed 
upon my poor sister to accept a residence that I had des- 
tined to be the scene of their brighter hours; and as the 
only way I had now left of showing my regard, I secured 
that independence to his son which would have made the 
companion of my youth the happiest of human beings. 


James of the deities who preside within.—Of the Salon, 





FRENCH GAMING HOUSES. 


We extract the following from a very able article on 
French Gaming Houses, in the Westminster Review for 
October. It is due, by the way, to the conductors to say 
that there are many other articles of interest in the present 
number :—** Of the Parisian maisons de jue there are seve- 
ral grades. Of the higher, those which are denominated, 
as it were par excellence, the Salon and Frascati’s are ex- 
amples: for specimens of the lower we must go to the 
Palais Royal. To commence with the former: they are 
situated close together at that extremity of the Rue Riche- 
lieu which opens into the Boulevards; they both present 
a highly aristocratic exterior, and both profess to be 
aristucratically exclusive—to admit no person without a 
suitable and satisfactory introduction. From this rule, 
however, Frascati’s has departed; and the Cerberus who 
guards the portals of that Pandemonium seldom, very 
seldom, refuses admittance to any one whose exterior 
affords evidence that he possesses any material wherewith 
to feed (if it were too much to say, satisfy) the auri sacra 


especially so called, nothing will be said here, seeing that 
the persons who frequent it, belovging chiefly to that class 
who can afford to frequent gaming-houses, even where 
they are not sanctioned by the law, do not fall within the 
scope of our present design. We shall merely observe en 
passant, as an evidence of its high fashion and respect- 
ability, that the ambassadors of foreign potentates, ay, and 
very high and mighty potentates too, frequently preside at 
its elegant, sumptuous, and magnificent entertainments. 
The state of the case, then, being as above stated, 
with regard to Frascati’s, that is to say, a set (or suite 
if you please) of integuments, affording, by their con- 
dition, quality, fashion, and form, a reasonable pro- 
mise of containing precious ore in their interior, mys- 
terious, and labyrinthine involutions, being a sufficient 
introduction, an unquestioned, a satisfactory ticket of ad- 
mittance, a true and all-opening key to the arcana of this 
respectable and splendid gaming-house, it will be imme- 
diately perceived that no vexatious and unnecessary ob- 
stacles are thrown in the way of the safe, respectable, and 
agreeable practice of this legalized occupation. The open- 
ing of these houses takes place with nearly as great reguz 
larity as that of any bureau in Paris; but there is this diffe- 
rence between these and the other humbler bureaus, (viz. 
those which are devoted to the vulgar ever-day affairs of 
statesmen, bankers, merchants, and others,) that the time 
of business of the one is much longer than that of the 
other. Itis true the former open somewhat later in the 
day, but then, to make up for this loss of precious time, 
they remain accessible, and carry on their operations all 
the night, and a considerable portion of the morning. 
Frascati’s (and it is the same with most of the others) 
opens generally about one o’clock, p. m.; the dealers com- 
mence by arranging their cards and their money, and 
proceed to business ; the rooms gradually fill, for these 
laces are morning as well as evening lounges. In 

Frascati’s there are several different sorts of games to be 
played, the principal and most attractive (at least to judge 
from the relative numbers who play it) is rouge et noir ; 
there is also another game called roulette, and a third with 
dice in the common way. The apartments in which all 
these multiform money transactions are conducted with 
much spirit, earnestness, and, no doubt, anxiety, by the 
company, not united, of adventurers, not merchants, are 
spacious and lofty, magnificent in their dimensions, as well 
as their decorations. It is not our business in this place 
to give either a novelist’s or an upholsterer’s description 
of them ; let it suffice to observe, that they are furnished 
with all that art has created to minister to the convenience 
and the luxury of civilized man ; folding doors open upon 
a broad stone terrace, from which a few steps conduct into 
agarden. But there are, morcover, other attractions pre- 
pared by the conductors of this establishment, to draw 
votaries from afar to bow the knee at the shrine of the 
goddess, 

“ And Jo! the ‘ Chef’ provides, that something too, 

Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be there, 

To feast the eyes "ad 


In other words, prostitutes; but prostitutes of nearly 
the highest class, prostitutes under their most attractive 
and least disgusting form, are admitted here. Some of 
them, indeed, are regular gamblers to the extent of 
their capital, and most of them occasionally play a 
little ** for the good of the house ;” but as to the 
real motives of their admission there can exist little 
doubt, and though ‘* the good of the house” doubtless be 
at the bottom of it, that good is effected, not by their 
gambling speculations, but by their being the cause of 





than they. The limits within which the play is con. 
ducted at Frascati’s are five francs and twelve thousand: 
five francs being the lowest, and twelve thousand the 
highest sum that is allowed to be staked at one throw, 
By this arrangement the owners of the tables have very 
wisely consulted, on the one hand, their own interest, and 
on the other, their security. For by admitting such smal] 
sums as five, and restricting the large ones to twelve 
thousand francs, they have contrived a net in such a 
manner, that the most minute prey shall not escape 
through its meshes—and that such prey as by its size and 
strength would be likely to break it, or at least endanger its 
safety, shall not be admitted into it atall. It will easily be 
perceived that this arrangement makes way for the money of 
the wretched adventurers who play five-franc pieces, and to 
whom five-franc pieces stand in the same relation that five. 
hundred-franc-billets do to others; while on the other hand 
it guards against what is called the system of doubling 
being carried on to any alarming extent. For supposin, 
a man to begin with the lowest throw, viz. five francs, an 
to go on doubling (he is supposed to play every coup, and 
on the same colour,) on the principle that he is sure, (it 
being assumed that his Paar 5 is unlimited,) by the first 
eoup which he wins, to gain back the whole sum he hag 
lost, with the addition of the sum which he made the first 
term of his geometrical progression. Now twelve thou. 
sand francs being the limit, the highest sum which he can 
o— on the table at once, let us see what will be the num. 

er of terms in a geometrical progression, of which five is 
the first term, two the common ratio, and twelve thousand 
the last term; or rather the sum which the last term of 
the series must not exceed. Now it happens that the 
limit, twelve thousand, is so chosen that the last coup which 
can be made, being the double of the preceding coup, 
amounts to 10,240 francs. This coup is the twelfth in 
succession, and it is apparent that one more, viz. the thir- 
teenth, cannot be played without infringing the principle, 
and consequently destroying the security against loss: a 
run upon the same colour fora greater number of times 
than twelve or thirteen being very frequent.” 


<a CED: mal 


The Housewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, tf it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins 4 blood: 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


Tooth Liquid or Eau-de-dent.—Powdered charcoal, ot 
prepared chareoal as the druggists call it, is the best pow. 
der for cleaning the teeth, being a powerful detergent, and 
possessing great antiseptic qualities. But a liquid is less 
apt to injure the teeth than a solid, however finely pre- 
pared, and for this purpose nothing in the whole round of 
chemicals and galinicals is equal to the infusion of good 
strong coffve. Make an overplus of this at breakfast-time, 
and use it when nearly cold, with the tooth-brush in the 
usual way. It is more grateful to the taste, more cleanly, 
vastly more cheap, and quite as effective as any half-crown 
box of quack dentifrice. 

French Biscuit.—A lady in Brighton has sent us the 
following recipe for the manufacture of very delicate cakes, 
known by the name of French Biscuit :—Take three new 
laid eggs—five ounces of flour—five ounces of sugar—and 
a little candied lemon peel; drop them on a tin, and strew 
over them a little sugar—bake them moderately.— New 
England Farmer. 

Cure for the Tape-worm.—The efficacy of the pome- 
granate in the expulsion of the tape-worm has lately been 
shewn in the case of a person who, after having taken two 
ounces of the decoction of pomegranate root, at the end of 
an hour and three-quarters expelled at once, and almost 
without any griping pain, 12 feet of a tenia, furnished with 
the head.—Journal Général. 

The Eyes.—The application of a concentrated solution 
of nitrate of silver to the eye has proved very useful in 
atonic and obstinate ophthalmia, with copious discharge. 
The method adopted is to insinuate a drop of the solution, 
with a hair pencil, between the eye-lids.—Bullctin des 
Sciences Medicales, 

A RECEIPT TO MAKE AN OAT-MEAL PUDDING, 

Of Oats decorticated take two pound, 

And of new Milk enough the same to drown ; 

Of Raisins of the sun, ston’d, ounces eight ; 

Of Currants, cleanly pick’d, an equal weight ; 

Of Suet, finely slic’d, an ounce, at least 3 

And six Eggs, newly taken from the nest : 

Season this mixture well, with Salt and Spice ; 

*T will make a pudding fav:exceeding rice ; 

And you may safely feed on it like farmers, 

















the gambling speculations of others, greater capitalists 


For the receipt is learned Dr. Harmer’s, 
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The Traveller. 





nected with many a fairytale. It was, doubtless, the 


favourite resort of the wonderful litde people called fairies. 


[oriGinar.) | Here they pursued unmolested their favourite gambols by 





TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN, 
(Continued from our last.) 

VISIT TO GLEN MOIJ, PORT IRON, AND THE CALF 

OF MAN. 

From Peel [ took the road to Glen Moij. The road to 

this glen is not # jot better than that between Peel and 
Kirk Michael, but the scenery is delightful, the ocean 
spreading far to the right, while the view to the left is 
pounded by a cloud-capt ridge of mountains, with cottages, 
farm-houses, and patches of woodlands here and there 
enlivening the intervening country. As the people, how- 
ever, in this part of the Island are chiefly engaged in the 
fishing trade, the tourist of course will not expect to find 
in this direction numerous and well-cultivated traets of 
land. From Peel to Port Iron the distance by this road 
is twelve miles, but by the principal road it is sixteen. 
The land on each side of the road, in the space of these 
twelve miles, was poor and barren;—in fact, it appeared 
the worst I had passed over. A great portion of it, how- 
ever, was mountain land, and, consequently, unfit for the 
operations of the plough. I crossed the Peel river on my 
route, and after a ride of two miles I reached the glen, 
which is considered the most enchanting spot in the Island. 
Before making my readers’ acquainted with this bosky 
dell and its beautiful waterfall, I must notice a conspi- 
cuous tower on the top of a hill at a short distance from 
Peel. The hill upon which this tower is situated rises 
just above the sea, so that I have no doubt the tower 
is frequently taken by the strange mariner for a beacon. 
It is known in the neighbourhood by the name of Folly 
Tower, and was erected by an eccentric Benedict over | 
the remains of two ladies who had had the honour of being 
espoused to him, and he, no doubt, to hold them up as 
models of conjugal rectitude to all the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, so far deviated from the crdinary custom 
of interment in the churchyard as to have them buried 
upon the hill, and then erected this mausoleum over them. 
I notice this memorial of a whimsical character here not 
only because it attracted my attention during my route, 
but also to let my fair readers know that matrimony is 
not at all times a cure for the whims and oddities of 
bachelors. 

But to my tour. As I approached the glen, I overtook 
a disciple of old Izaak Walton, completely equipped for 
afishing excursion. A knapsack was strapped to his back, 
while he held in his hand a beautiful and highly- polished 





rod. I was not wrong in conjecturing that this sportsman | as to meet with a boat just putting off for the Calf of Man. 


must be well acquainted with the neighbourhood. He 
politely pointed out the way to the watertall, and then 


|night.—rode on the pale moonbeam,—glided down the 
silvery stream,—sipped pearly dew from the flowers,—or 
held their solemn meetings upon the important affairs of 
this nether world. But legend apart, I am not at all sur- 
prised that the Manks, with feelings of pride, point to 
Glen Moij as one of nature’s choicest beauties. It is so, 
and they have reason to be proud of it. Here upon a 
mossy bank the lovers of romantic scenery, in gipsying 
parties, display the contents of their wallets,—-a stream of 
pure water continually gliding past their feet affords them 
a cooling beverage, or the choice of mixing it with a 
liquid of more genial warmth. 

A short distance from the waterfall, the road makes a 
steep descent, passes the glen, and winds along the side 
of the opposite mountain. As the tourist proceeds along 
this mountain, he will command a fine view of the glen, 
some white houses, scattered here and there at the bottom, 
increasing the effect. The road continues a considerable 
distance along the mountain side overlooking the glen, 
when suddenly turning round the mountain, the ocean 
again appears before the tourist. He will, however, 
thenceforth, for the distance of eight or nine miles, have 
to bid adieu to scenery of a pleasing or romantic descrip- 
tion, and prepare himself for a disagreeable journey through 
the barren country about Dauby, Corkins, and Glen 
Rushen. The inhabitants in this part of the Island are 
extremely poor, and their cottages are mere hovels. From 
Glen Rushen my route was over the bleak and barren 
mountains between that place and Kirk Christ Rushen, 
leaving the lofty Baroole on the left. A journey over 
these mountains is very disagreeable—there is no path. 
way, and where there were no traces of a cart to follow, 
I had to guess my way. Poor as these mountains are, they 
afford pasturage to numerous flocks of sheep. As the 
tourist descends from these mountains towards Kirk 
Christ Rushen, with Kirk Arbory on the left, the beautitul 
villa of Balla Gawne on the right, and Castletown and 
Langness Point in the distance before him, the country 
around, enlivened here and there with white farm-houses, 
meadows, and corn-fields, will appear to him, on quitting 
these dreary mountains, like the Promised Land of the 
Israelites. I proceeded through Kirk Christ Rushen on 
my way to Port Iron, the most convenient place in this 
part of the country to procure a boat for an excursion to 
the Calf of Man. 

Port Iron is a small village situated on the border of 
a little bay at the south-west part of the Island. The 
harbour is excellent, and affords safe anchorage from 
every wind but that of the east. Brada Head rises on one 
side of the entrance of the bay, and Spanish Head on the 
other. Both these mountains rise to a great elevation, 
and when the storm is abroad, frown in awful grandeur 
upon the foaming waters beneath. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in the fishing trade. 
Visitors to Port Iron will find accommodations at the 
White Lion Inn, where I partook of a hasty dinner, after 
which I proceeded to the harbour, and was so fortunate 


I found two gentlemen in the boat, one of whom had 
been my fellow-passenger in the St. David, from Liverpool, 


struck off to another part of the glen in pursuit of his 
The descent to the waterfall was 
bordered by wild flowers, and partly shaded by ash sap- 
lings. At the bottom of the glen and near the waterfall 
there is a rock jutting into the basin, and covered by the 
green sward. Upon this rock the tourist may seat him- 
lf, and while resting, view the waters rushing over the 
precipice,—fall, foaming, into the chasm beneath,—recoil 
in eddying streams from the rock upon which he is seated, 
—unite again, and then make a second descent into a 
narrow gully, out of which they rise like snow-white 
feathers, and afterwards, pursuing a meandering course, 
are lost amongst luxuriant foliage and shrubs Jower down 
in the glen. A light-coloured mist hung like a small 
clond over the waterfall,—<sprinkling the leaves and grass 
around with pearly dew. A high perpendicular wall of 
tock, profusely covered by the ivy, rises above the bank 
upon which the visitor is seated, and amply shelters this 
part of the glen. Numerous copses, clothed in their native 
een, increase the beauty of this fascinating spot, and 
elight the spectator with their delicious tragrance.—I 
doubt not, in days of yore, when the grandmother had 


favourite amusement. 


| dark specks in the horizon, while others were making 


and who was now on a fishing excursion to the Calf. 
The day continued serene,—scarcely a ripple agitated tie 
smooth and sparkling surface of the water, save what was 
caused by the swelling of the tide against the Brada and 
Spanish Heads. A trip from Port Iron to the Calf is not, 
however, without danger. The tide is so strong, and the 
rocks ¢o numerous and dangerous, that the utmost attention 
on the part of the boatmen is required throughout the 
passage, the distance being between two and three miles 
Between Spanish Head and the Calf of Man a rock, called 
Kitterland, rises perpendicularly out of the water. The 
sound on each side of this rock is very perilous. A vessel 
attempting a passage through either of these sounds would, 
in all probability, meet with instant destruction upon some 
of the rocks, (just peering above the water,) by the mere 
force of the tide. Our boatmen, figwever, knew these 


| to shoot” than the schoolmaster, that this glen was con- | this island, the other being situated a short distance below 


it and near the edge of the water. This lighthouse is 
396 feet above the medium level of the sea, and the lower 
one 305 feet. They ate both of similar construction to 
|} the Pot ot Ayr lighthouse. The lights are regulated by 
| clockwork, and are known to mariners as double revolving 
lights without colour, while those of the Point of Ayr, it 
will be recollected, are alternately red and while. The 
lights attain their greatest briliancy every two minutes, 
but in their revolution becoming gradually fainter, they are 
for a while lost te the distant observer. These two light- 
houses torm a diagonal line with the Chicken Rocks, and 
should a vessel unfortunately not keep them open, she is 
sure to run upon the rocks, with little chance of escape. 
Besides the Chickens, there are the Stack Rocks on the 
right, and the Eye of Burroughs on the left of the light. 
houses, equally dangerous on account of the very strong 
tide which is cgntinually passing the Calf. 

The Calf of Man belongs to the Duke of Athol, and is 
let to a farmer, who is said to pay his rent by the sale of 
rabbits, which are very numerous upon it. It is about five 
miles in circumference, of a very irregular shape, and 
stands high above the water. The distant views, on clear 
days, combine English, Scotch, and Welsh mountains; 
and on stormy days, the scenery around its own bold and 
rugged cliffs is awfully sublime—the water foaming and 
dashing over them with terrfic violence. The land is 
poor, and the cultivation of it neglected. It affords pas- 
turage, however, for considerable quantities of sheep. The 
sea-weed, which grows in great abundance upon the rocks 
around the Calf, is carried to the Isle of Man, and used 
by the farmers in the manuring of their lands. 

How this place first got the name of the Calf of Man, 
T could never learn. It 1s certainly an odd name. But, 
although tradition is silent upon this point, it is not so 
with regard to two singular characters who formerly re- 
sided here. The first, 1t is said, was distinguished at the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth for bis splendour and affluence, 
but having, in a fit of jealousy, killed a most beautiful 
woman, he fled to this island, either to avoid justice, or 
punish himself by a penitential lite for the great crime he 
had committed. The next was a ‘Thomas Bushel, who 
lived in the reign of James the First. He was an intimate 
triend of Lord Bacon, and undertook, in obedience to his 
Lordship’s advice, to live in this desolate place for the 
space of three years, in order to repair, by temperance and 
abstemious diet, a constitution nearly worn out by irregu- 
larities. The ruins of a house which bears his name are 
still to be seen on this island. M. R. 

Liverpool, October, 1829. 
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ON SALE, 

Al the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 
DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to the 
King, by his Majesty’s gracious permission.—Price 1s. each 

OuK,. 
HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SHOES. 
This unrivaled composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Bouts and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atu.osphere, completely 
Water proof, aud totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
ares in afew minutes, by any person who can clean 
them. 
This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and surest 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to the feet 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at ls. exch. Which is warranted to keep one person's 
Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 
CAMERON'S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, ii is instantine- 
ously converted into # permanent black, whieh no washing 
can discharge, and whieh may be immediately thrown into 
the washing Cub, or net, «Ss convenicnt, without being ex. 





sounds so well that they safely ran into a little chasm, 
just large enough for the boat, in one of the rocks of 
the Calf of Man. On attaining an elevated part of this 
httle islanc, oae of the most beautiful marine prospects I 
had ever beheld presen‘ed itself. The numerous fishing- 
boats which in the morning I had seen peacefully lying in | 
Peel harbour, were now spread over the ocean ;—some like 


their appearance outside the old walls of Peel Castle— 
all in pursuit of the treasures of the deep. A walk of 





more to do in the way of ** teaching the young idea how 





about a mile brought me to one of the two lighthouses on 


posed tothe sun. The whole operation is so extremely ain. 
ple that a Lady, by Cameron's Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can 48 easily, and in as shorta time, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do fea by the old method, 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise eutirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 

Invented and prepared by C. Cameron, Chemist, Liverpool, 

As spurious imitations may soon be linposed on the pubile 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘' Charles Vameron,” write 
tenon the outside wrapper, OF paper of directinns.—Price 
2s. or 2s. 6d, with cause. 
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Matural Historp, 





THE HYDROPHILUS, OR WATER DEVIL. 


No species of larva is known that is provided with 
weapons of destruction so powerful, so numerous, and 
well adapted to their end, as those which this creature 
possesses. It is on this account that it has been popularly 
called the Water Devil. Its size is but little inferior to 
that of the larva of any of the British Coleoptera, as it 
measures when arrived at maturity, an inch and a half in 
length, while the superior strength and courage manifested 
in its attacks on small fish, and other animals larger than 
itself, are truly surprising. About the latter end of April, 
and during the month of May, small nests of these insects 
are often found floating among the weeds and water plants 
in stagnant pools, and are frequently taken in the nets of 
those who are searching for the early species of animal- 
cules. They are in the form of balls, of a dusky white 
colour, and a silky texture, and have each a smal] stem of 
the same nature as the nest, by means of which it is at. 
tached to the roots or stalks of reeds at the bottom of the 
water. In this situation it remains during the winter, 
and is then effectually preserved from the effects of intense 
cold. Karly in the spring the stem or cable to which we 
have referred, is detached from the reeds by the winds 
which at the time prevail, and the nest rises to the surface 
of the water, and there floating imbibes the genial influence 
of the sun. These nests may be taken and placed ina 
basin of water, and, as the season advances, hatched by 
the heat of the sun. On the larvae leaving the nest, which 
they accomplish by gnawing a hole in the side, the infant 
larva immediately descends to the bottom of the vessel, 
with its jaws extended in quest of prey, and eayerly de- 
vours all the small aquatic insects that are within its reach ; 
if, however, there is a scarcity of food in the imnjediate 
neighbourhood of the nest, the larve of the same brood 
may be seen to attack and devour each other. In its in- 
fant state this larva is very transparent ; hence its internal 
structure may be clearly distinguished. The circulation 
along the principal artery on each side the body can be 
distinctly observed, together with the violent alternate mo- 
tion of the vermiform body near the lower extremity. It 
is at this time about a quarter of an inch in length, and 
swims verynimbly The colour ofthe head isa strong In- 
dian yellow, with darker shadings of a bright chesnut. It is 
more sparingly covered with hairs than at a more advanced 
period of its age; and the head is larger in proportion to the 
size of the body than when the creature isarrived at maturity. 
In this respect it resembles the mode of growth of many 
other creatures, in which the head comes to be developed 
and perfected before the rest of the system. The manner 
in which the larva treats its prey evinces an extraordinary 
degree of instinct. Many of the creatures on which it 
feeds are crustaceous about the head and back; hence 
their most vulnerable part 1s the belly. This part, there- 
fore, the larva attacks; and to accomplish its aim, swims 
underneath the intended victim, and bending back its 
head, which is even with the surface of its back, is enabled 
to reach its prey by means of its jointed antenna. Its 
next operation is to pierce it with the mandibles. Having 
thus secured its object, it immediately ascends to the top 
of the water, and holding its prey above the surface, so as 
to prevent its struggling, shakes it as a dog would a cat. 
The prey, however, of this larva is often larger than its 
destroyer. Its next operation is to insert the piercer and 
sucker, which is capable of being thrust out or with- 
drawn at pleasure. hen the juices of the victims are 
not easily procured by suction and exhaustion, the serrated 
pair of forceps is employed to tear and masticate, and thus 
cause the juices to be more easily obtained. If its food be 
plentiful, this larva arrives at its full growth in the course 
of three or four weeks, and then is nearly opaque, and 
thickly covered with hair. It can be kept several days 
without food; and by this exinanition its structure be- 
comes considerably more transparent, whilst its natural 
fevocity is greatly increased, so that it will attack and fight 
with creatures much larger than itself, and even with its 
own species. It may be remarked, that it studiously avoids 
any contests with the Nepa, or Water Scorpion. On a 
fine sunny day the larvae arise to the surface, and delight 
to bask in the sun; but if watched, they remain motion- 
leas, with their claws extended. If a stick or any other 
substance be presented to them, they will immediately 
seize it, and will sometimes suffer themselves to be cut to 


MIGRATION OF SWALLOWS. 


About ten years ago, I used to spend some weeks yearly 
at Sunbury, which is one of those pleasant villages lying 
on the Thames near Hampton Court. In the autumn, I 
could not help being much amused with those myriads of 
the swailow tribe which assemble in those parts. But 
what struck me most was, that, from the time they began 
to congregate, forsaking the chimneys and houses, they 
roosted every night in the osier beds of the aits of that 
river. Now this resorting to that element, at that season 
of the year, seems to give some countenance to the northern 
opinion (strange as it is) of their retiring under water. A 
Swedish naturalist is so much persuaded of that fact, that 
he talks, in his Calendar of Flora, as familiarly of the 
swallow’s going under water in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, as he would of his poultry going to roost a little be- 
fore sun-set.—An observing gentleman in London writes 
me word, that he saw a house-martin, on the 23d of last 
October, flying in and out of its nest in the Borough ; 
and I myself on the 29th of last October, as I was travel- 
ling through Oxford, saw four or five swallows hovering 
round and settling on the roof of the county hospital.— 
Now is it likely that these poor little birds (which perhaps 
had not been hatched but a few weeks) should, at that late 
season of the year, and from so midland a county, attempt 
a voyage to Goree or Senegal, almost as far as the equa- 
tor ?—I acquiesce entirely in your opinion (Mr. Pennant’s) 
that though most of the swallow kind may migrate, yet 
some do stay behind and hide with us during the winter. 
As to the short- winged, soft-billed birds, which come troop- 
ing in such numbers in the spring, I am at a loss even 
what to suspect about them: I watched them narrowly 
this year, and saw them abound till about Michaelmas, 
when they appeared no longer. Subsist they cannot openly 
among us, and yet elude the eyes of the mquisitive; and 
as to their hiding, no man pretends to have found any of 
them in a torpid state in the winter. But with regard to 
their migration, what difficulties attend that-supposition ! 
that such feeble, bad fliers, who the summer long never 
flit but from hedge to hedge, should be able to traverse 
vast seas and continents, in order to enjoy milder seasons 
amidst the regions of Africa! —White’s Natural History 
of Selbourne.—Upon this subject, Sir Wm. Jardine, the 
editor of this interesting work, makes the following ob- 
servations in a note:—*‘* The possibility of performing 
long journeys, as we must believe some species are obliged 
to do, before arriving at their destination, at first appears 
nearly incredible; but when brought to a matter of plain 
calculation, the difficulty is much diminished. The flight 
of birds may be estimated at from 50 to 150 miles an 
hour; and if we take a medium of this as a rate for the 
migrating species, we shall have little difficulty in re- 
conciling the possibility of their flights. This, however, 
can only be applied to such species as, in their migrations, 
have to cross some vast extent of ocean without a resting 
place. Many that visit this country, particularly those 
from Africa, merely skirt the coast, crossing at the nar- 
rowest parts, and again progressively advancing, until they 
reach their final quarters, and during this time having 
their supply of suitable food daily augmented.” 


men had observed that the question was not whether 
their national music was good or bad, but whether they 
had any national music at all. The specimens of French 
composition selected by Mr. Webbe were Henri Quatre, 
—The Marseillois Hymn. 

The lecturer descanted eloquently and enthusiastically 
on the Italian music, which suddenly astonished Europe 
about the sixteenth century, when a whole host of com. 
posers started into existence almost simultaneously. He 
performed an old Madrigal, for four voices; and delighted 
us with an exquisite specimen by Sacchini, and a brilliant 
piece by Rossini. 

Reverting to the German school, he naturally spoke of 
Handel, Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Weber. His specimens were a Funeral March from 
Beethoven’s ** Mount of Olives,’”’ the Chaos Movement 
from Haydn’s *‘ Creation,” and an admirable Symphony 
by Mozart. The lecture was extremely interesting, 
and was very much relished by a numerous and most 
respectable auditory. 

The seventh lecture was delivered on Monday, and, on 
account of the numerous pieces introduced, occupied 
more than the usual space allotted to the former lectures, 
It was, however, so replete with novelty and information, 
and so pleasingly illustrated by feeling and masterly 
specimens, that it was listened to with the most lively 
interest. The subject was Church Music, a theme on 
which no man in Europe is better qualified to descant 
than Mr. Webbe. He gave us a specimen of an anthem, 
composed by King Henry VIII, also extracts from the 
Te Deum of Tallis, and from anthems of the immortal 
Purcell. His observations respecting Psalmody were judi- 
cious and most appropriate. The most sublime music 
has too often been associated with wretched verses, which 
have necessarily impaired the sublime and serious effect 
intended to be produced. We expected Mr. Webbe 
would have alluded to the a addressed to a certain 
nasal singer of Sternhold and Hopkins’ version of the 
Psalms : 

Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 

When they translated David's Psalms, 
To make the heart full glad ; 

But had it been poor David’s fate 


To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By Jove, it would have made him mad. 


Mr. Webbe, adverting to the Old Hundredth Psalm, 
which he gave on the organ, noticed the dispute which 
has arisen as to its author. The honour has been often 
awarded to Martin Luther; but the lecturer showed, 
satisfactorily, that it was the composition of Dr. Dowland, 
who lived in Elizabeth’s reign, and whois mentioned in 
one of Shakspeare’s sonnets, or minor pieces. 

Amongst the specimens brought forward to illustrate 
this lecture was a portion of Handel’s Messiah, Dr. Croft’s 
St. Mary’s, and a fine fugue by Sebastian Bach; alsoa 
movement from the celebrated Requiem of Mozart, which 
Mr. Webbe prefaced by an interesting anecdote respecting 
the presentiment of the musician, that he was composing 
his own requiem. 

The lecture of this day, which, we regret to say, will 
terminate the present course, will be on Musical Expres. 
sion, a subject on which the lecturer is so well qualified to 





sine Arts. 





MR. WEBBE’S LECTURES ON MUSIC AT THE LIVER- 
POOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
- 


Mr. Webbe’s sixth lecture on Friday last was on the 
Continental Music. He gave an interesting historical ac- 
count of the Troubadours, and performed the war song 
sung by the French herald minstrel at the battle of Has- 
tings. This air, which is not without merit, is more 
than usually interspersed with passages in the minor key. 
The Troubadours, Mr. W. informed us, were formerly 
exempt from payingf tolls, although the toll-keeper, if 
such were his taste, could demand a song for suffering 
them to pass. The French were rather celebrated for 
their musical squabbles than their musical compositions. 
They were formerly perpetually embroiled in angry con- 
troversies on the superiority of their national music over 





pieces before they relinquish their hold. Their bite has 
been considered poisonous by many persons, as it takes a! 
greater time to heal than other wounds of the same extent, | 
so that caution should be used in taking them.—#rom a 
Werk by Dr. Goring. 


that of their neighbours; and on one occasion Charle- 
magne disinterestedly awarded the palm to the Italian 
school. The French language, the lecturer observed, was 


ill-adapted to music, and one of their most celebrated 


t, and to illustrate by his delicate and masterly 
accompaniments, that we anticipate much gratification. 
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Misceilanies. 





A PUZZLE, 
IN WHICH I GIVE A FEW PARTICULARS OF MY OWN EIFK AND 
GHARACTER, BUT WITHHOLD MY NAMB. 


(From the New Year's Gift.) 
i 


I shall not commence, like most auto-biographers, with . 


an account of my birth, parentage, and education. 
The first and second ¥ have important reasons for cone 





cealing ; and the third, education, was to me unnecessary. 
I was a natural genius—my powers were all innate. In 
my earliest infancy, I enlightened and improved more 
human beings tham the wisest sages and profoundest 
philosophers ever hoped to do, in their fondest schemes for 
the benefit of the human race. ‘ 

Do not suppose that I conceal my origin from false 
shame. On the contrary, I can outvie in antiquity the 
proudest prince on earth; and if the Chinese can prove 
that their first king, Puon-ku, reigned ninety-six millions 
of years before the Christian era, I can bring undeniable 





proof that I reigned before him. 
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I am a great and rapid traveller. It is recorded that 
Euchides, a citizen of Platza, walked to Delphi, and re- 
turned with the sacred fire, before sunset-—having walked 
one hundred and twenty-five miles in oneday. I performed 


the journey in less than half the time ! 


«*T have heard of riding wagers, 
Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i’th clock’s behalf.” 


[have excelled them all! I visited America long before 
Columbus was born. I have long ago anticipated Captain 
Parry, in making the north-west passage to China; if he 
had followed my path, he would have found no interruption 
from the ice. My constitution can endure extremes—bheat 
and cold are alike indifferent to me; I have, theretore, 
ne further into the interior of Africa than Park or Bow- 
ditch ever attempted. I have also crossed the Andes, with 
more ease and expedition than Captain Head. 
Some Irishman said, ‘*that no man could be in two 
laces at once, barring he was a bird.” I can. I have 
ere in more than two hundred places at the same time ! 
Do not think that I assume to myself an attribute of 
Deity. There are more than two thousand places where 
Iam not! 
I have been an eye-witness of many of the most re- 
matkable events in history, sacred and profane. 
I was present at those most sublime and awful periods— 
the resurrection and ascension. I was present with St. 
Paul at his conversion; and also when he made Felix 
tremble. I accompanied Titus, the ‘* delight of mankind,” 
in all his deeds of mercy, and ‘was present when he gave 
up his property for the relief of the sufferers from an 
etuption of Mount Vesuvius. I was inseparable from 
King Alfred. I witnessed the devoted affection of Queen 
Eleanor, who sucked the poison from her husband’s 
vound at the risk of her own life. I was also at Calais, 
when Queen Philippa used her benevolent inftuence to 
preserve the lives of six citizens who had offered them- 
selves to save their city. 4 
You have already guessed that I am the ‘* Wandering 
Jew,”—-You are mistaken. He was present at the Cru- 
tifixion—I was not. 
It is my greatest glory that I have seldom been present 
it outrageous deeds of sin and wickedness; indeed, my 
very presence is often sufficient to deter men from deeds 
of evil._-Plots, contrived with the greatest secresy, are 
soner or later brought to me, and I am generally enabled 
subvert them. 
As candour and sincerity are my distinguishing charac- 
teristics, I may affirm that I have no dark side in my own 
disposition or conduct. 
may also declare, without conceit, that I excel in 
pinting, and that Raphael and Rubens were as much 
indebted to my instructions as Reynolds and Lawrence 
have been in later times. I have no ear for music, nor 
an I produce a note, though I am well versed in the sci- 
tnce of harmony. 
It is to the science of optics that I chiefly devote myself, 
ind have done more to its elucidation than most practical 
men. I owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Isaac Newton : 
tis discoveries and writings have developed my faculties, 
ud enlarged my capacity. 
Poets of renown have celebrated my praise; but to the 
best of poets, Homer and Milton, I was almost a stranger. 
lam not known as an author; and I never preached aser- 
non; yet my ** Reflections on Mankind” have been of 
nealculable benefit to the human race. Critics will tell 
Nu that these reflections are not solid, in fact, have no 
reg, though they confess they bear some colour of 
truth. 
I will confess my want of gravity ; but I have other pro- 
ttties or qualities which supply that of solidity. I have 
it unvaried rectitude of principle, and pursue that line of 
gnduct which leads me directly to my object. My power 
passes that of the greatest potentate on earth ; yet so 
from exciting fear or terror by my presence, fear flies 
my approach. I am tke harbinger of joy ; and itis only 
wy absence that men turn pale with affright. 
My form is slender and agile. I can pass through the 
irowest passage ; yet I am, at times, so large that the 
ost spacious chamber will not contain me. 
! cannot describe to you the garb by which to recognise 
i, as I vary it continually, both in form and colour ; and 
thout vanity or extravagance, I conform to every variety 
fashion. My constitution is such that I cannot exist in 
dungeon, nor even in a room, if the shutters be closed, 
dhave no aperture. But I must now conclude with a 
st humiliating confession: you have heard the German 
ty of a man who had no shadow,—J am in the same 




























THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Cameron's Marking Ink.—About a fortnight ago we 
advertised a preparation for writing on linen, by a person 
of the name of Cameron ; since that time we have had an 
re of seeing it used, and, high as some of the arti- 
cles for the same purpose stand with the public, Cameron’s, 
we have no hesitation in saying, will be found to possess 
qualities infinitely superior to any of the other inks now in 
use.—-Cumberland Pacquet. 





Sicam Carriage.—A series of interesting experiments 
were made on Saturday week, on the Clapham-road, with 
Anderson and James's patent steam-carriage. It per- 
formed two miles and a half, at the rate of 15 miles an 
hour; and it is supposed, that had it been on a railroad, 
it would have gone faster than any of the vehicles tried on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad. 





THE FIRE KING. 
The editor of the Literary Gazette has, at length, dis- 
covered what was revealed two or three months since in 
the Bottle Imp, namely, that the beef.steak frying, by 
hot air, in M. Chabert’s oven, is a humbug, and that the 
steak is, as we asserted, broiled in the regular way in a 
chafing dish. We shall here.copy the paragraph :— 
** Competitors are invading the dominion of M, Chabert. 
Several young gentlemen, totally unprepared with non- 
conducting clothing, or bricks to stand upon, have entered 
his oven and remained a minute or so. One of them in- 
formed us that he breathed as freely as if he stood before 
a large kitchen fire—that the thermometer, being hung 
against the heated wall, rose infinitely bigher than the 
general temperature, and that there were several fire- 
places, with embers, on which the beef-steaks were (of 
course) cooked. This report, we must say, rather abates 
our wonder; and leaves only the swallowing of poison (if 
phosphorus, however be taken, and in all cases poison) to 
be explained as a remarkable phenomenon.” 





Correspondence. 





RAILROAD TRAVELLING IN 1850. 
“ Coming events east their shadows before.” 
Campbell. 
Copy of a letter written by a traveller to his grand- 
mother residing in Edinburgh. 
Manchester, October 30, 1850. 

My DEAR GRANDMOTHER,—TI arrived here safe and 
sound, wind and limb, notwithstanding your apprehensions 
that I should be blown to atoms, or scalded to death, if 
I set foot in the Sky Rocket. You, my dear Madam, 
who once told me that you journeyed from Edinburgh 
to London in ten days by the Flying Phenomenon, as the 
vehicle was called, will scarcely credit your dutiful grand- 
son when he assures you that he travelled from Liver- 
pool to Manchester within the hour, so easily as to be un- 
conscivus of motion. The only objection I have to this 
rapid mode of conveyance is, that we have no time to see 
the country through which we are whisked with such velo- 
city. We met another locomotive, called the Will o’the 
Wisp, about Chat Moss, but we could not see it distinctly 
as it flew along; as for the passengers, it was impossible 
to know a man from a woman. Our steersman hailed 
the helmsman of the Will o’the Wisp, but we were out 
of hearing before he could get an answer. 

However, if we cannot dwell upon external objects, we 
are amply compensated by what is to be seen and en- 
joyed in the interior of these flying vehicles, which I will 
briefly describe to you. The Sky Rocket is an elegant 
carriage, about two hundred feet in length: it is fitted 
up with every species of accommodation, except beds, 
for which there is no occasion, as you would hardly have 
time to say your prayers and put ‘on your nightcap 
before you were at the end of your journey. No cattle 
are conveyed by this vehicle, as there is a separate car- 
riage for cows, sheep, pigs, and their drivers. But what 
will you say when I tell you that I danced all the way 
from Liverpool to Manchester ? I fancy I see you lift 
up your hands, and hear you exclaim, ‘‘ Sure the chiel 





dicament. 





maun be clean daft!” 1¢ is true, however, I assure you, 
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The ball-room is upwards of fifty feet long, and we had 
| @ merry set of quadrillers footing it all the way to musie 
| worked by machinery, and by the most esteemed masters. 
Besides the ball-room there is an elegant billiard-room, 
lighted in the evening by gas; and such is the evenness 
of these railroads, that a person may play with as much 
nicety as in any billiard-room in the kingdom. The 
game, instead of being 21 up, is only 11. This is a very 
good regulation, as the players, previous to its establish- 
ment, were often caught in the middle of the game. 

There are now twelve steam carriages plying, and one 
on the old Dutch plan, with sails:—when. the wind is in 
the right quarter, this carriage outstrips them all. There 
is another, however, constructing on an entirely new prin- 
ciple, without steam or sails, which, in my opinion, will 
surpass them all in speed, economy, and security. I am 
bound in honour not to throw out any hints on the subject, 
for fear some advantage should be taken of the ingenious 
projector. 

You, my dear Grandmother, ‘ought to be as much de- 
lighted with these improvements as any person I know. 
You were always very careful to impress on my mind 
the useful lesson that ‘* time was a man’s estate,” and 
that his success in life depended upon the use he made of 
it. Now, when you spent ten days in journeying from 
Edinburgh to London, you lost no trifling portion of 
yourestate. The roads were so execrable and the vehicles 
so unsteady that it was not easy to keep up any conversa- 
tion, and quite impossible to read or write, so that the ten 
days were utterly thrown away. Your body and mind 
were equally harassed, and, in short, the journey was 
so beset with perils, dangers, and delays, that I do not 
wonder that people used to make their wills and settle 
their worldly affairs before they set out on such a pilgrim- 
age. Now, however, we can travel twenty or thirty miles 
an hour without being conscious of the motion. We can 
play a rubber at whist, and read and write as conveniently 
as you can in your favourite elbow chair. 

In my next I will give you some description of a superb 
locomotive carriage now preparing for the grand railroad 
between Liverpool and London. It will be the admiration 
of the world. It will contain hot, cold, and vapour baths, 
a ball-room, a gymnasium, a library, and every accom. 
modation calculated to render the few hours of transit 
agreeable and instructive. But I must break off abruptly. 
The steam trumpet (a substitute for the old guard’s horn) 
has sounded the signal, and the Comet will start with the 
north mail in a few minutes.—Believe me to be, my dear 
Grandmother, your affectionate grandson, 

TANGENT. 





HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I shall feel myself particularly obliged to Mr. 
W. A., if he will have the goodness to state on what logi« 
cal or grammatical principle it appears to him that a man 
is terrified at the idea of being suspected to possess a 
quality to which he does not pretend. I know that, in 
the French language, je ne prétends pas has sometimes a 
meaning which does not exactly correspond with the literal 
construction of the words; but I always understood that 
saying in English ** Ido not pretend to be so learned or 
so grave as Mr. Such a one,” means that I am too modest 
to put myself on a level with him, especially when he 
raises his claims so high as to condemn, without qualifi- 
cation, what has been long and universally admired. I 
am even sorry at my having interfered with the yentle. 
man’s gravity at all, since it is but too plain that | bad 
the misfortune to make him laugh with the wrong side of 
his mouth, Yet, as good will often spring from apparent 
evil, I am happy to perceive that, although Mr. W. 4, 
had at first relaxed from his gravity against his will, he 
nevertheless begins to find out that he had been somewhat 
too strict in his notions; and, in spite of the positive 





declaration with which he bad finished his previous letter, 
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viz. that he considered the soliloquy beneath the gravity 
of criticism, he now asserts quite as positively, nay, he | 
contends, that it docs come within the province of the | 
critic. 

This is a surprisingly sudden change in so grave a gen- | 
tleman: but, unfortunately, the principle upon which he 
sets to work is as wrong as ever. He fancies that Shak- 
speare meant to sketch Hamlet's character for our imi- 
tation ; whereas, he evidently intended to exhibit the per- | 
plexity of a weak mind, as 1 had the honour of saying | 
in my preceding epistle, and as the whole plot of the 
tragedy conspicuously shows. 

The prince is represented, from the very beginning, as 
a dreaming, procrastinating metaphysician, and the ghost- 
story is plainly got up by people who. want to rouse him 
into activity. His situation was certainly distressing, and 
of a tragical cast; but it was by no means a desperate one. 
His father’s sudden death, his mother’s speedy marriage, 
and his uncle’s barefaced profligacy, must naturally have 
produced dissatisfaction among high andlow; and of this an 
energetic young man, who had so many motives for 
action, would have the more certainly availed himself, as 
he had but little to lose in case of a failure. But Hamlet 
kept everlastingly talking of what he could do, and 
ought to do, without doing any thing to the purpose, and 
he finally stabbed the king by mere chance. 

How could Shakspeare ever intend such a character for 
our imitation? Did he intend Richard or Macbeth for 
our imitation? Mr. W. aA. bimself inclines to doubt, 
towards the end of his effusion, (at the eleventh hour) and 
he feels half disposed to give poor Billy credit (prodigious 
condescension !) for adapting the language to the state of 
Hanilet’s mind, as if that obnoxious speech had ever been 
considered as a sermon, or as a collection of maxims, 
according to which rational people were to form their 
principles. Among all the various excellencies of the im- 
mortal bard, there is none more freely admitted, even by 
his detractors, than his superior talent in preserving cha- 
racter, without making his heroes walk upon stilts, which 
is but too often the fault of otherwise clever and intelli- 
gent authors, Men are never such monsters of perfection 
as not to show some weakness on certain occasions, and, 
accordingly, Shakspeare never exhibits them as faultless ; 
but even the greatest malefactors are not entirely destitute 
of redeeming qualities, and he seldom fails to call them 
forth. His fools and simpletons act as such, and yet one 
is never tired of seeing them, because one feels that they 
are as good and true representations of human nature as 
their betters, and that they belong quite as much to the 
family ; the picture would, indeed, be incomplete without 
them, and Shakspeare was too good a puinter for such a 
mistake. 

I had got so far with my explanation, when I acci- 
dentally cast my eyes towards your notice to correspon- 
dents, and perceived that there is another letter in store 
on the same subject; and I must not give you too much 
of it; but you will, probably, allow me to say a few words 
about Napoleon, by way of change. 

That individual had no right to expect that he would 
be again allowed to live like a gentleman retired from 
business, until he might find a fresh opportunity for dis- 
turbing the world; and when he saw himself completely 
at the mercy of his enemies, he should have quietly sub 
mitted to his fate: but that is exactly what he did not. 
He fretted, from the beginning of his captivity, about 
trifles which were altogether unworthy of notice; and he 
finally killed himself, by his obstinacy in not enjoying the 
indulgences which were granted to him, because he could 
not have them in his own fashion, and with all the pomp, 
pride, and circumstance of an emperor. What claim had 
he to the title of Majesty ? He had won it by the sword, 
and he had lost it in the same manner. Disputing upon 
matters of such a nature was the very reverse of resigna- 
tions and if he thereby exposed himself to the petty vex- 


had no power to treat him with real cruelty, and all his/. 


wants and comforts were as well supplied as circumstances 
would allow. His sufferings were almost entirely owing 
to his own petulance, and he gave to his enemies the satis- 
faction of disgracing the end of his career by a littleness of 
conduct which an earlier and more soldier-like death would 
have prevented. 

He never was a Christian ; and, since he had not suf- 
ficient nobleness of mind to act like a philosopher, his 
fame would certainly stand higher with his admirers, if 
he had died like a man. I say with his admirers, and I 
beg leave to add, that I never made one of their number; 
but even if it were otherwise, the flourish of W. A. about 
superannuated ladies and gentlemen would not concern 
me in the least: I had not grave/y contended for the 
urgency of their making away with themselves; and this 
insidious deduction only exists in W. A.’s mind. There 
are, thank God! very few people who have a character 
for heroism to support, and they are generally rather cau- 
tious in committing themselves, by bragging about their 
firmness before it1s put tothe test. I know of no individual 
more imperiously called upon to show to the world that he 
was nut merely thinking of No. 1 than Napolean Buona. 
parte. His flights from Egypt, Russia, Leipsic, and 
Waterloo, had raised sad prejudices against him; and his 
demeanour at St. Helena did not serve to place him in a 
better light. Thousands and tens of thousands were at 
that time still smarting under the effects of his reckless 
ambition and rashness, and yet he could find it in his 
heart to wrangle about matters of etiquette and /iqueurs, 
pour aider la digestion!!! Did ever any hero sink lower, 
or act less nobly ?—~Yours, &c. .« P. P. 

Liverpool, 27th October, 1829. 











REMARKS ON W. A.'S CRITICISM QN HAMLET’S 
SOLILOQUY. j 
——- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—* Assurance bless the thoughts” of that most 
dignified critic W. A.; and fer the future may he obtain 
writings more worthy of his extraordinary talents than 
those of the ** immortal bard of Avon.” 

From his manner of making mention of some of our 
books, which certainly rank (and that most deservedly) as 
the first in our language, for elegance of diction, and 
fluency of expression, I feel inclined to suppose that 
he does not consider any we have as correct. Now in the 
writings of that Scott, who has immortalized his name, 
and has been deservedly styled the **Great magician of 
the age,” and in Gibbon, and several others he has quoted, 
we find the truly elevated thoughts of the writers given in 
a florid, energetic style, with more perspicuity, and, in 
my humble opinion, far more elegance than could be done 
by the method your correspondent exhibits. 

Every reader who examines the language of this country 
analytically, will easily perceive that there are numerous 
words and phrases which require amendment, but on read 
ing your correspondent’s criticisms (?) I was led to sup- 
pose that they were only the cffusions of a distempered 
brain, and, consequently, as much beneath the notice ot 
every intelligent Englishman, as the subline soliloquy o! 
Hamlet is beneath the notice of this bewildered critic. 

W. A.’s projected corrections will neither assist us in 
speaking our thoughts, either in a clearer, a more elegant. 
or a more laconic manner,—three things which ought par 
ticularly to be considered in the amendment of any lan- 
guage, and which I sincerely advise him for the future to 
take under his consideration; but I think that in justice 
to him, we must allow that, like many other theorists, he 
also has ** method in his madness.” 

The reformation of a language must be undertaken 
universally, and even then must be a work of time. The 
remedy ought to be applied to the root of the evil at once, 
and not to such frivolous parts as your correspondent's 
spleen evidently delights to indulge in.— Yours, &c. 


Sashtons for Povember. — 


WALKING-DRESS.—A high dress of cherry-coloure 
Gros de Naples, with a very broad hem round the borde 
o the skirt, finished at the head by vandyked points, edg 
by black silk pussementerie. The body is surmounted x 
the throat by a triple ruff of fine lace. A Venetian cloak 
of rich black satin, made with sleeves, is worn over the 
dress; the sleeves are of a moderate and appropriate 
fulness to this envelope, and are: contined at the wrist 
by a broad cuff of black velvet; a falling Collar-cape, 
turning back, en schall, of the same material, complete 
the cloak, The hat 1s of white Gros des Indes, and is 
trimmed with full puffs of the same, to which, on one side, 
is sewn a ribbon, elegantly figured on a white ground, in 
a delicate outline, Ziz zaz, of cherry-colour. Harvey 
bouquets, consisting ot ears of ripe corn, scarlet field-pop. 
pies, and a tew white wild roses, form the ornaments on 
the hat, the strings of which are of the same kind of rib, 
bon as that sewa on the puffs of Gros des Indes: they 
float loose and are very long. Morocco leather half- boot, 
the colour of the dress, complete the costume, with kid 
gl ves of pearl-grey. 

MORNING VISITING DREssS.—-This costume, which 
is appropria'e only to the carriage in making morning 
visits of ceremony, is of lilac satin, with a very broad 
trimming round the border of the skirt, of a variegated 
kind, set on flounce-wise, and finished next the shoe in 
points. The trimming is of sarcenet, in detached por 
tions, forming stripes of pink, straw-coluur, and white, 
These are sometimes edged round with a very narrow 
blond. The body is en canezou, of embroidered tulle, and 
is made nearly as high as the throat; it is ornamented 
with stripes downwards, in rose-coloured rouleaux, wo 
render it in some degree correspondent with the orn 
ment at the border of the skirt. A rose-coloured sash 
encircles the waist, and ties behind: the corsage is sur. 
mounted by aruff of blond mingled with rose- coloured 





.{tibbon. The sleeves, though a l’Imbecille, as to form, 


are not immoderately wide; they are headed by manche 
rons, formed of frills of broad lace or blond ; and a broad 
bracelet of gold and coral confines them at the wrist, 
Above this bracelet are antique English points of the same 
material as the mancherons. The hat is of white satin 
lined with lilac, and slightly trimmed with lilac ribbon 
round the crown : white plumage, in a profusion of beau. 
tiful feathers, which elegantly fall trom the crown over the 
brim, finishes this novel and tasteful hat, under which are 
placed pink strings which float over the shoulders. The 
shoes are of black satin; the gloves lemon-coloured kid. 


Ciwe Cable. 


Festivals, &c 
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Tuesday -- 3} 3 3} 3 28/13 
Wednesday 4] 3 58] 4 32/12 10 [Sophia born. 
Mhoursday 5/5 9) 5 51/12 5 |Powder Plot. 1605. Prin. 
Friday ---- 6] 6 32) 7 11/15 Michaelmas Term begins, 
saturday-- 7} 7 45) 819/14 4 (Leonard, 
Sunday---» 8 8 50) 9 17/15 11 [21st Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday -- 9' 9 42/10 7/17 9 [Pras. Aug. Sophia born, 
Tuesday --1010 29)10 5319 9 














Co Correspondents 


SUPPLEMENTAL SHkET.—Our present number contains & 
tuitous supplemental sheet, which we beg our readers to 
accept as a compensation for the few articles we occasion 
ally transfer from the Mercury to the Kaletdoscope. Out 
readers are no losers by such appropriation, as, by means 
of a supplemental sheet now and then, they always have 
**good measure.” 

Clio's letter arrived too late for insertion this week. 

Mr. SrepHenson’s StkAM CARRIAGE.—We have in reserve fo 
our next publication a description and engraving of Mt 
Stephenson’s steam carriage, the “ Rocket.” , 

Hunt’s WATERPROOF Compos!TIon.—In reply to the question 
of A Country Friend, we can assure him, that we have no 
had five or six weeks, proof of the efficacy of this compos 
tion. We have applied it to our own boots and shoes, a 
the shoes of all our family, not one of whom have, 8 
its application, had the slightest damp on the stockings it 
removing them.— See adv. 

Amongst our poetry there is a piece signed R. Mf. which hi 
been presented to us as the production of a talented young 
Scotchman, who has just taken up his residence in Liverpo 
asa tobacconist. 
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ation of underlings, he eply got what he deserved. They | 


Wigan, October 22, 1829, a 


Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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